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EDITORIALS 


Let the Light Shine Through I am called to be a saint. God calls 


me a saint. What is a saint? 

A little girl, for the first time in her life, visited one of the large cathedrals 
in a big city and saw the magnificent stained-glass windows with the golden 
sun pouring through the colored glass. The child admired them and, noticing 
the figures on the glass windows, asked, “Auntie, who are the people on the 
pretty windows?” 

“They are the saints,” her aunt told her. 


“Oh,” the child exclaimed, “now I know what saints are! They are the 
people who let the light shine through.” 

When God makes a man a Christian He declares him to be holy in Christ. 
God calls him a “saint.” He asserts also that those whom He calls to be “saints” 
are to strive to act like “saints.” Saints are to “show forth the praises of Him 
who hath called us out of darkness into His marvelous light.” “God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts,” that 
we who are enlightened by His grace might be “the light of the world.” 

This then is our great vocation or calling as Christians, namely, “to let 
the light shine through.” Whatever our profession — pastor, teacher, doctor, 
lawyer, businessman, stenographer, nurse, housewife, artist, plumber — this 
profession becomes the channel for the expression of our Christian vocation. 

“Serving the Lord” is something which every Christian is called to do as 
a saint of God. Thomas Carey, the great lay missionary of England, explained 
the Christian vocation by saying: “My business is to be a Christian. I mend 
shoes to carry on my business.” 

Let us teach God’s saints their business — “to let the light shine through.” 

MEEK 


A Note for Teachers Running the race to gain more children for 
instruction in righteousness was considered a 


necessary topic for articles in magazines and discussions at conferences 15 and 
more years ago. There was much reference to canvassing for pupils, expanding 
our Christian day schools, and other ways of reaching more children for 
daily Christian training. The teachers said, in effect, that if congregations 
would provide schools and classrooms, they, the teachers, would recruit the 
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children. It was a challenge —a race, if you please — between the profession 
and the membership. 

The teachers did fairly well partly because they were aided by circum- 
stances they had not expected: the birth rate took a sudden and sustained 
rise, which brought more potential pupils than the most intensive campaigns 
for enrollments. The results came about not only through a higher birth rate, 
let us hasten to add, but there were other favorable factors as well. So the 
teachers could say that their part of the bargain had been kept. The con- 
gregations, in turn, could not stop the increase of potential pupils, because an 
act of God cannot be disputed. The children were there, they had to be 
spiritually provided for, and so came the new buildings and additional class- 
rooms. The challenge was accepted by the profession and the membership, 
and both are currently rnnning neck and neck in the race. 

Or are they? Have they both taken the true measure of the promises of 
God and the richness of His blessings? Our classrooms have doubled within 
the past 10 and certainly within the past 15 years. Who foresaw this increase 
even in his fondest dreams? And what are we anticipating for the next 
decade? Are we looking at our God with eyes too small and with vision 
beclouded? Shall we continue to build in frenzy to catch the showers from 
Heaven, or shall we open our eyes of faith and plan for the future with 
implicit trust in the promises of our bountiful God? 

What do the answers to these questions mean to the Lutheran teacher 
when he considers the next mile ahead? If you must drop out of the race 
before the last stretch, have you found someone to take up the relay? Of 
course, the membership has an equal responsibility, but at the moment we 
are looking at the profession, and it is responsible for perpetuating itself. 
This means not only en masse, but man for man and woman for woman. 
This is what we said 10 years ago, and we found it to be insufficient. It was 
necessary for one man not only to replace himself but to double himself if 
the needs of the church were to be met. 

So far the text and the outline of the sermon. You will know best how 
to develop it and to make the application. You find the lad or the lassie to 
take your place, and then another to take charge of the extra classroom to 
be established a few years hence. Of course, we need pastors as well as 
teachers, and you will search out boys also with that in view. Do these things 
seriously and purposefully, and we shall not be required to speak any longer 
of emergencies and shortages. And God will bless you for finding the workers 
and for continuing to do your work together with Him. S. J. Roru 


No Single Cause Some people have the tendency to attribute a situa- 

tion to a single cause. Thus juvenile deliquency is 
blamed on broken homes, and the high divorce rate on birth control. 
Although the particular cause named may be a contributing factor to a certain 
existing condition, practically all social and personal problems have several 
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or many causes. To assume that a single cause is responsible for a given 
situation is known as particularism. Such reasoning rests on the process of 
abstraction and cannot lead to a satisfactory solution of a problem. 


Teachers are confronted with social and personal problems. In attempting 
to solve such problems, teachers should guard against the naive view of 
assuming that finding a single cause will bring expected results. 

In analyzing problem children, one should bear in mind that looking for 
a combination of causes is the most promising approach toward a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. While conditions in the home of the child are 
usually a vital factor, the child’s friends and associates, the type of television 
programs which fascinate him, the attitudes of fellow pupils toward him, the 
teacher's interest in the pupil, etc., are significant factors which must be 
recognized if a satisfactory solution is to be effected. 

The same holds true if a general situation in the congregation is to be 
analyzed and improved. For example, there may be a lack of interest in the 
parish school. A careful analysis may show that this situation is due to 
a number of existing conditions. Home visits by the teachers may need 
careful planning; co-operation between parish school and Sunday school may 
have to be strengthened; regular emphasis of the objectives of Christian 
education and training both from the pulpit and in regular congregation 
meetings may require attention; opportunities may need to be provided for 
joint meetings of parents and teachers (regular parent-teacher meetings ); etc. 

If mere recognition of a single cause will not lead to the satisfactory solu- 
tion of a problem, then centering attention on but one factor in promoting 
an endeavor will not bring expected results. Tek 


Equal Representation Writing in the January issue of Elementary 
English Brice Harris described a recent con- 


vention of English teachers held on the campus of a state university. Many 
of the persons in attendance had driven over 200 miles to be present. He 
added with a note of discouragement that the absence of the college English 
teacher was quite conspicuous. 

During the past triennium this writer has been privileged to attend the 
national convention of several organizations which exist as service groups to 
elementary teachers and principals. These meetings were held in cities where 
our Synod and Christian day schools are well represented. A deliberate 
attempt was made at the convention to establish contacts with Lutheran 
teachers in attendance. We must admit failure in each case! At one con- 
ference we made phone contacts with the principals of the Lutheran schools 
in the community. To our great concern, five of the six leaders were unaware 
that the meeting was taking place! 

We are well aware of the fetish that can be made of attending conventions, 
and that group meetings of this type are sometimes of the “wheel-spinning” 
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variety. Further, that the philosophical bases for schools and instruction which 
we hold is drawn from different roots. However, much of what we know 
about learning theory, child growth and development, school management, 
school construction, and a vast assortment of other sundry areas has not 
originated with Lutheran schools but has been adapted to our own peculiar 
and unique needs. School calendars, graded structure, and length of school 
days, to cite but a few, indicate the close relationship we have to public 
education in mechanics. 

In view of the reliance we place on the research taking place under the 
direction of secular education for many practices which we will then adopt, 
and the other ties which relate to our community life, it seems quite proper 
that we should be very much aware of the contemporary scene in public 
education. What better way than to see at first hand this developmental 
process in the conventions of organizations such as the state and local educa- 
tion association, local Association of Childhood Education organizations, meet- 
ings of such national organizations as the Department of National Elementary 
School Principals, National Councils of Teachers of English, International 
Reading Association, and many others? 

We think it quite safe to predict, on the basis of limited experience, that 
you will be warmly welcome at such meetings and will be well repaid with 
new insights for the investment you may make in time and money. 


R.L. R. 


Certification of Lutheran Teachers “! have accepted a call to 


Would Be Another Step Forward ‘tte ‘A, and now I must 
have a certificate. Before 


that I taught in State ‘B’ for five years without a certificate. Now I must get 
a State ‘B’ certificate before I can legally teach in State “A’.” But this teacher, 
like so many of our teachers in State “B,” does not qualify for the State “B” 
certificate. What will this teacher do? 

This same story is being repeated over and over in other states through- 
out the land. The remark is often made “in our state the private school 
teacher doesn’t need a certificate.” Ofttimes our teachers who are entrenched 
in such states do all they can to prevent the new teachers in the District from 
getting certified. “Let sleeping dogs lie,” they say. “If you get a certificate, 
then I may be forced to go to summer school to earn the necessary hours for 
mine.” And when the state finally demands the same certification for all 
teachers, public and private, the word comes to us that this state is unfriendly 
to our schools! 


For many years there have been forces at work in our Synod attempting 
to make a two-year college program for women the standard practice. In fact, 
some have gone so far as to advocate that no woman should be permitted in 
our colleges beyond the junior college years. These voices have been stilled, 
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not by conviction but because state laws are kicking us upstairs. This has been 
the pattern of the upgrading of our educational improvements for a number 
of decades. 

What a sad commentary for a church whose founder was a leader in the 
field of education! This is not the pattern set for us by the founding fathers 
of our Synod. 

Too often our course is typified by statements such as, “How long can we 
get by with our present (poor) practice?” or, “As long as there is a teacher 
shortage we won't have to worry. How much more glorious it would be if 
we assumed a position of leadership in this area! There are plenty of enemies 
of our Christian day schools, not only without the church but within it as 
well, who are looking for reasons to criticize us. Even our friends often refuse 
to send their children to our schools because they are told that our schools 
have inferior equipment and accommodations and inferior teachers. (They 
must be inferior in the eyes of the public, since they are not certified. ) 

It is high time for us to waken out of our doldrums and to take a serious 
look at ourselves. Principals, school boards, district superintendents, pastors, 
teachers, educators, laymen — all of us need to get into the act. The public 
school teacher must be certified before he can sign a contract or be paid. 
Why should our teachers be different? We should keep this in mind when 
we issue or accept a call. And if one of our teachers is not certified, we should 
pursue with vigor a program which will make this possible. 

HERBERT MEYER 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Experience is a good teacher but a queer soul. She gives the test first, 
then explains the lesson. 

— Training the mind and overlooking the emotions may give us only mon- 
strous machines long on thinking and short on feeling. 

— Everyone wishes to have the truth on his side, but it is not everyone that 
sincerely wishes to be on the side of truth. — WHATELY 

— The worst danger that confronts the younger generation is the example 
set by the older generation. — Bulletin, St. John’s, Lone Wolf, Okla. 

— Habit is either the best of servants or the worst of masters. — EMMons 

— The electric chair has something to do with doing away with criminals, 
but the proper place to start is with the high chair. 

Colorado District Lutheran Witness 

— Some people become lost in thought only because it is unfamiliar terri- 
tory. — Business Briefs 

— Most of us carry our own stumbling block around with us. We camou- 
flage it with a hat. — Healthways 

— Sometimes when we stop to think before we speak, it doesn’t sound any 
smarter than if we had blurted it out in the first place. 

MavrIcE SEITTER in Quotes 
— He who shrinks from criticism cannot safely be showered with praise. 


— When you start to gripe about growing old, stop and consider: many are 
denied the privilege. — Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Our Religious Memory Program in 
the Light of Psychological Research 


WILLIAM ADAM 


(Continued from February 1959 issue ) 


Some people believe that what is 
memorized verbatim in childhood will 
be remembered the rest of one’s life. 
A professor was deeply moved when 
he overheard his first-grader son at 
play singing, “Lamb of God, Pure and 
Holy.” He comments: “The theolog- 
ical implications of that grand chorale 
are, I presume, only vague to a six- 
year-old. And yet the words are there 
— there to be recalled through all the 
years to come.”? Is he right? Will 
the words be recalled through all the 
years to come, or does he engage in 
wishful thinking? 

A consecrated layman says, “What 
good does memory work do? You for- 
get most of it in a short time anyway.” 
Who is right, the professor or the lay- 
man, or is there a middle ground be- 
tween the two? Let us consult psy- 
chology and see what light its research 
can throw on our subject. 


I, THE FUNCTIONS OF MEMORY 


God has endowed us with a marvel- 
ous faculty which enables us to record 
our experiences. Moreover, after our 
experiences are recorded, we can 
identify them as our own, as experi- 
ences in which we ourselves are in- 
volved. This remarkable power we 
call our memory. 

Memory may be defined as the 
God-given function of man which en- 
ables him to record, recognize, recall, 


1 Lutheran Education Association, 1957 
Report. 


relearn, and reintegrate experiences. 
Verbatim memorization is concerned 
chiefly with recording, recalling, and 


relearning material. 


1. RECORDING EXPERIENCES 

The recording of man’s experiences 
in his memory is not a mere mechan- 
ical process such as takes place in the 
tape recorder. It is rather a process 
which involves the entire personality, 
not only the acquisition of knowledge 
by the five senses but also the feelings 
and the will. The following story 
shows this. 

Miss Susie M was the new third- 
and fourth-grade teacher in Peace Lu- 
theran School, Tombstone, Ariz. She 
liked her work as a teacher very much. 
But it seems that the three other 
teachers, the pastor, and the school 
board members did not rate her very 
highly. Perhaps it was because she 
had only two years of college and only 
one year’s experience of teaching in 
a public school, and she was quite 
young. At any rate, at the four or five 
school board meetings she attended, 
the few things that she had the cour- 
age to say were frowned upon, and 
she was glad when the long-drawn- 
out meetings were ended. 

One day Miss Susie got a phone 
call from a very handsome young man 
by the name of Sam B. Sam, who 
drove a cool cream convertible, had 
taken Susie out on several previous 
occasions; and she had grown quite 
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fond of him. So when he now pro- 
posed to drive her into Tucson to see 
an outstanding movie Wednesday eve- 
ning, she forgot all about the school 
board meeting scheduled for that eve- 
ning and accepted his date with effu- 
sion. No one took the trouble of 
reminding her of the school board 
meeting. So when Wednesday came, 
she remembered not the meeting of 
the school board but her date with 
Sam, and went merrily away with 
him. 

This illustrates the theory of mem- 
ory that we tend to remember what 
we want to remember and to forget 
what we want to forget. 

From this example of Miss Susie 
we see that memory has to do not 
only with knowledge but also with 
feelings and the will. Miss Susie had 
factual knowledge both of the board 
meeting and of her date with Sam. 
But her feelings and her will were 
against the board meeting, so it was 
temporarily forgotten; and her feel- 
ings and her will were definitely for 
Sam, so she readily remembered her 
date with him and kept it. 

However, if those responsible for 
the school board meetings had made 
them so agreeable, interesting, and 
profitable that no teacher would have 
wanted to miss them, and if they 
would have shown Miss Susie the 
proper consideration and regard, she 
would have wanted to attend that par- 
ticular meeting. When Sam phoned 
her, she would not have forgotten the 
meeting but would have remembered 
that she already had an appointment 
for Wednesday evening, and would 
have tried to get Sam to take her out 
some other evening. 
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Similarly in the classroom the feel- 
ing which a child has toward memory 
work or toward any other school sub- 
ject will greatly determine his will 
either for or against learning it and 
retaining it later on in life. This 
points up the importance of the 
proper motivation of learning. 


A. Interest 


Proper motivation includes creating 
and stimulating interest in a subject 
on the part of the pupils. What a 
pupil is interested in, that he will 
readily learn. But if he has little or 
not any interest in a subject, it will be 
difficult to get him to concentrate on 
it, and the impression made upon his 
memory will be slight. And if he does 
not have sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject to go over it again and again, the 
little that he knows about it will soon 
be forgotten. Experienced teachers 
know that pupils, especially those in 
the lower grades, who do not have 
enough interest in reading to practice 
reading during the vacation months 
forget much of what they learned by 
the time school starts again in the fall. 


Children may have a natural in- 
terest in a subject. Or interest in a 
subject may be stimulated by a parent 
or some other person. Or the provi- 
dence of God may develop interest in 
a subject such as religion. The teacher 
has a golden opportunity to create and 
stimulate interest in the various sub- 
jects taught by showing their value to 
the child, making them meaningful, 
applying them to the life of the child, 
giving fitting illustrations, using stor- 
ies, visual aids, etc. This is true not 
only when the substance of a subject 
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is to be learned but particularly when 
memory material is to be learned 
verbatim. 


B. Intensity of Impression 


The recording of experiences upon 
man’s memory is dependent not only 
upon interest in the experience but 
also upon the intensity of the impres- 
sion of the experience. It is possible 
to remember experiences for the rest 
of one’s life when we have no previous 
interest in them. This comes about 
when the experiences are forced upon 
us. Anyone who has experienced a 
major automobile wreck, an airplane 
crash, or actual combat in war has an 
impression on his memory which is so 
intense that probably he will never 
completely forget it. 

Unfortunately a teacher is not able 
to make such an intense impression on 
the pupils in the ordinary classroom 
experiences. But a good teacher will 
try to make as intense an impression 
as possible by utilizing the best tech- 
niques available to make each lesson 
clear, vivid, meaningful, and valuable 
to the pupils. Trying to force a child 
to memorize an inordinate amount of 
memory material will no doubt make 
a deep impression upon him, but the 
adverse feeling created may do great 
harm. It may antagonize him against 
religious studies, against the Lutheran 
school, and against the Lutheran 
Church. 


C. Association 


In order that ideas may be retained in 
the memory, they should be associated 
with ideas that are already there. The 
unknown, the new, should be associ- 
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ated with the known, the old. The 
task of the teacher is to make abstract 
ideas as concrete and realistic as pos- 
sible and to associate them with ideas 
which the pupils already know. This 
applies also to verbatim memorization. 
It is much easier to memorize mate- 
rial which has meaning for the in- 
dividual and can be associated with 
that which he already knows than to 
memorize nonsensical material. Here 
are five ways in which experiences 
may be associated: 


1. Resemblance. — The story of the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead may 
be associated with the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter or the young man of 
Nain. 


2. Contrast.— ‘The proud Pharisee 
in the temple may be associated with 


the humble publican. 


3. Correlation. — Dependent and 
related ideas are readily associated. 
The altar in church is readily associ- 
ated with the Lord’s Supper; a cross 
with the sacrificial death of Jesus. 


4. Contiguity.—Ideas which logi- 
cally are before and after each other 
are readily associated. In the story of 
the 12-year-old Jesus in the temple 
the obedience of Jesus to the heavenly 
Father is contiguous to His obedience 
to Joseph and Mary. 


5. Analogy.—A church building 
with its stones or bricks may be 
associated with the Holy Christian 
Church and its members. A head and 
its body may be associated with Christ 
and the church. Although an analogy 
in itself proves nothing, yet it is valu- 
able for clarification and the associa- 
tion of ideas. 
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D. Repetition 


The old Latin maxim, “Repetition is 
the mother of study” is a true one if 
interest is maintained at the same 
time. Frequency of repetition roots a 
subject deeply in the memory. For 
each repetition deepens the impres- 
sion and strengthens the tendency to 
persist. Care must be taken, however, 
that interest in the subject is main- 
tained. For if the repetition becomes 
meaningless and distasteful to the 
child, he may develop such an aver- 
sion to the subject that he will turn 
against it entirely. 

In order to be retained long in the 
memory, material must be over- 
learned, that is, learned beyond the 
point of bare recall. Experiments 
show that there is a great advantage 
for retention when half again as much 
time is used for overlearning.? For 
instance, if it takes a pupil 10 minutes 
to memorize a Bible verse so that he 
can say it without a mistake, he will 
have a great advantage for its reten- 
tion if he will spend half again as 
much time, 5 minutes more, in over- 
learning it. And he will have added 
advantage for its retention if he will 
spend an additional five minutes in 
overlearning it. 


In teaching a Bible story the use of 
a variety of methods will help main- 
tain interest and yet provide repeti- 
tion. The teacher may tell the story; 
question the story from the pupils; 
teach it by using a picture, a flannel- 
graph, a filmstrip, or a motion picture; 


2 Ernest R. Hilgard, Introduction to Psy- 
chology (New York: Harcourt, Brace Co., 
Inc., 1957), pp. 299—300. 
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let the pupils tell the story; correlate 
it with the Catechism; review the 
story at a later date; etc. 


2. RECOGNIZING EXPERIENCES 


You meet someone at a gathering 
whom you are sure that you met be- 
fore. You may not know his name or 
where he lives. But various features 
about him are so familiar that you 
recognize him as someone you know. 
That is recognition. Or you hear a 
familiar tune. It runs through your 
mind. You hum it to yourself. You 
may not be able to name it, but you 
know that sometime, somewhere, you 
have heard it before. That is recogni- 
tion. Or you hear a Bible verse in 
a sermon. You know that you have 
heard it before, for parts of it are 
very familiar. Yet you cannot say it 
verbatim. That is recognition. 


3. RECALLING EXPERIENCES 

When children remember a Bible 
verse word for word or when they 
remember how to tell time or how to 
ride a bicycle, this is termed “recall.” 
Recall is more than merely recogniz- 
ing something familiar about a person. 
It is the ability to remember his name 
and other definite things about his 
person. Recall is more than merely 
recognizing a few words of a Bible 
verse. It is being able to say it 
verbatim. 

Recording and recalling experiences 
often go hand in hand. When we as- 
sociate a new idea with an old one, 
the old idea is recalled. When a 
teacher questions the pupils about 
a Bible story he has just told, the 
teacher and the pupils recall the in- 
cidents and lessons of the story. 
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Not all experiences which have 
been recorded in the memory are re- 
called. Those experiences in which 
we are not interested, which have not 
been deeply impressed upon us, 
which have not been associated with 
other experiences, and which have 
not been deeply rooted by repetition 
gradually fade away and are forgot- 
ten. The more recent an experience 
is, the more vividly it will be recalled; 
and the more remote an experience is, 
the more faintly it will be recalled. 
This shows the imperfection of the 
human memory. 


This imperfection is also shown by 
the blocking of memory. Things 
which we know very well we may not 
be able to recall at a crucial moment. 
Contestants on quiz programs experi- 
ence this time and again. So do pupils 
in school, especially in an examination 
or in an IQ test. This blocking may 
be due to nervous tension or to phys- 
ical illness. Other causes may be 
psychological. Consideration should 
be shown those who are nervous or ill. 


4, RELEARNING EXPERIENCES 


A middle-aged woman who had 
taken one year of German in high 
school wanted to take the second year 
some 20 years later. But she found 
that she had forgotten so much that 
she could not do second-year work. 
So she started all over again with first 
year German. She found that she 
could make more rapid progress than 
the other students, because she had 
a residue from the past on which to 
build. This is called relearning. Re- 
learning takes place every fall when 
the material forgotten during the 
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vacation months is learned over again. 
Material that is merely recognized, 
but cannot be recalled, must be 
relearned. 


5. REINTEGRATING EXPERIENCES 


You attend a conference and unex- 
pectedly meet a classmate whom you 
haven’t seen since you left college 10 
years ago. The very sight of him 
serves as a stimulus to remind you of 
a certain prank you and he played 
on a professor many years ago. You 
had forgotten it as the years rolled 
by and you were busy with your work 
and your family. It is still rather hazy. 
But as you think about it, you re- 
collect the details of the event and 
the circumstances surrounding it. 
This reconstructing, re-establishing, 
a previous experience on the basis of 
partial clues is called reintegration. 
The technical term is redintegration. 
Awareness of the self as being con- 
nected with the past events takes 
place in reintegrating experiences 
much more than in recognizing and 
recalling them. 

Some of the experiences which are 
reintegrated may have been con- 
sciously suppressed or unconsciously 
repressed. It is fortunate that we 
human beings, who experience many 
disagreeable things in life, are usually 
able to push them out of our con- 
sciousness and forget them. This de- 
liberate attempt to forget our dis- 
agreeable experiences is called sup- 
pression. 

When a person has an experience 
which is so highly emotionalized that 
his whole personality deeply revolts 
against it, he may unconsciously re- 
sort to repression. This is a defense 
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mechanism of which the individual is 
not aware. In the process of suppres- 
sion the individual is aware of his 
impulses and controls them. In re- 
pression the individual is not aware 
of his impulses and denies them. If 
repression were completely successful, 
it would mean a total forgetting. But 
usually it is only partially successful, 
as in the case of amnesia, and im- 
pulses find indirect expression. 

Our memory is the God-given 
faculty of the human personality 
_ which enables us to record, recognize, 
recall, relearn, and reintegrate ex- 
periences. 


II. PRINCIPLES OF MEMORY WORK 


Rote memorization is concerned 
chiefly with recording, recalling, and 
relearning material. Rote may be de- 
fined as the “repetition of words as 
a means of learning them, with slight 
attention to the sense.” There is a 
decided difference of opinion whether 
or not anything should be memorized 
by rote when it is not understood. 


On the one hand it is contended 
that many of the Biblical teachings 
regarding the essence and Word of 
God, as the Trinity, creation, redemp- 
tion, and sanctification, as well as the 
sacraments of Holy Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, to say nothing of 
eternal life, eternal death, etc., are not 
fully understood by the mature adult 
Christian in this life. As St. Paul says 
1 Cor. 13:12: “Now we see through 
a glass, darkly, but then face to face; 
now I know in part, but then shall 
I know even as also I am known.” Yet 
we adults glibly quote Bible verses 
setting forth these doctrines, even 
though we do not fully comprehend 
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them. Hence, it is argued, we should 
not hesitate to have our children 
memorize these same Bible verses, 
even though they do not understand 
them as much as we adults do. As 
time goes on, their understanding of 
them will develop, and they will ap- 
preciate them more and more as their 
spiritual maturity increases. 

On the other hand there are many 
who advocate that material to be 
memorized should be understood as 
much as possible and have meaning 
and value to the individual before it 
is memorized verbatim. Regarding 
this TGS in the Lutheran Cyclopedia 
(1954) says: 

The more clearly the sensation has 
been received, the more likely will it 
be retained. The more adequately the 
sensation has been understood and as- 
sociated with the total pattern of life, 
the greater is the chance for retention. 
The more purposefully and frequently 
the materials are used, the more per- 
manent will be the memory thereof. 

Hence it is an error in Christian 
teaching to expect anyone to remem- 
ber what he has not adequately 
sensed, interpreted, or integrated into 
real life situations. Therefore, Chris- 
tian teaching calls for animated _pres- 
entation of materials, thoroughly in- 
terpreted, understood, integrated, and 
appreciated before memorization is 
expected. The result is greater abun- 
dance of mastered materials, coupled 
with maximal precision, retention, joy, 
and functional values. [P. 216] 

That it is possible to memorize 
effectively by rote not only material 
which is rational in itself, though not 
understood by the child, but even 
nonsensical material was demon- 
strated by Hermann Ebbinghaus, 
a distinguished German psychologist, 
already in 1885. He used “nonsense 
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syllables to study memorization in 
order to avoid the influence of previ- 
ous learning that would be found in 
using ordinary words. The nonsense 
syllables consisted of two consonants 
with a vowel between, such as POV 
or JUK.”*® When a series of these 
nonsense syllables was presented over 
and over again, they were effectively 
memorized. 

Certainly in a Lutheran elementary 
school no nonsense material need be 
memorized. Material that is presented 
to the child to memorize verbatim 
should have meaning and value for 
the child, if not at the moment, then 
at a subsequent time. The prime pur- 
pose of the Lutheran school is to 
further the Christian faith and life of 
the child. 

Hence the principle should be fol- 
lowed: Material for verbatim mem- 
orization should be made as clear, 
understandable, and meaningful as 
possible to the child before and after 
he memorizes it. 

It should also be recognized that it 
is easier for the child to memorize 
material when it is understandable 
and has meaning and value for him 
than when he cannot understand it 
and it has no meaning or value for 
him. Here the factor of motivation 
plays a big part. 

Moreover, material which is mean- 
ingful is retained in the memory much 
longer than material which is mean- 
ingless. Hilgard says: “A typical curve 
[of retention] falls rapidly at first and 
then gradually tapers off. But the rate 
at which forgetting occurs varies 
enormously with the materials used 


3 Hilgard, p. 249. 
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and with the circumstances under 
which memorization occurs” (p. 249). 
Ebbinghaus’ curve of retention of 
nonsense syllables shows that at the 
end of 20 minutes only 58% was re- 
tained, at the end of one hour 46%, at 
the end of 9 hours 37%, at the end of 
one day 33%, at the end of 2 days 30%, 
at the end of 6 days 28%, at the end 
of 81 days 22%. Says Hilgard, “About 
as much forgetting of nonsense syl- 
lables occurs in a day as occurs in 
a year with the materials of an aca- 
demic course.” A study of the reten- 
tion of content of a college course in 
psychology shows that an average 
score of 70 was made at the end of 
the course. This was for rote memory 
material, terminology. At the end of 
one year the score had dropped to 24. 
And at the end of two years the score 
made on an examination was only 19 
(pp. 285 f.). Hilgard continues: 

Memory is not merely a collection 
of items, some of which escape with 
time. Memories are of patterns of 
items, woven together with varying 
degrees of organization, and the suc- 
cess of retention depends upon how 
much organization is present. Mean- 
ingful materials . . . are retained better 
than nonsense materials because of 
their greater richness of associative 
organization. When meaningful ma- 
terials are tied together in logically 
related patterns, retention is further 
improved. [Pp. 300 f.] 

Learning with understanding has 
two advantages over rote learning: 
(1) it is more permanent, and (2) it 
is more applicable to new problems, 
or, to put it another way, its transfer 
value is greater. Experiments have 
shown that groups learning with un- 
derstanding have been able to master 


new tasks more readily than groups 
that have learned by rote. 
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Results from a study on residual 
learning in college biology . . . show 
that terminology is forgotten in ac- 
cordance with what we expect from 
our knowledge of the curve of reten- 
tion (only 23% was retained one year 
later), but the application of principles 
and the interpreting of new experi- 
ments show no such loss. Instead, 
there is a slight gain (101% and 125%). 
This gain may be due to the influence 
of other courses, but then it must be 
noted that the other courses did not 
keep the terminology alive. The 
practical implication is certainly that 
efficient teaching will lay stress upon 
the understanding of principles and 
the application of what is learned to 
new situations, for such learning is 
the kind likely to remain more per- 
manently available. [P. 302] 


In evaluating the rote memory work 
in our Lutheran elementary schools 
this principle should be kept in mind: 
It is more important that a child as 
much as possible understands, be- 
lieves, accepts, and lives the teachings 
of the Christian faith than that he 
memorizes them by rote. Jesus 
charges His church: “Preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved” 
(Mark 16:15,16), and “Go ye... 
and make disciples of all nations . . . 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
(Matt. 28:19, 20) 


In assigning rote memory work an- 
other principle should be followed: 
Consideration should be given those 
pupils for whom memorizing is diffi- 
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cult as well as those pupils for whom 
memorizing is easy. 

Classroom experience shows that 
the ability to memorize by rote as well 
as to retain memory work varies 
greatly among individuals. Some 
have a memory like a sieve. The 
material goes out almost as fast as it 
comes in. It is difficult for such to 
memorize anything, and what they 
once memorize is soon forgotten. 
Such pupils should not be assigned so 
much material that memory work be- 
comes an intolerable burden. Others 
memorize verbatim with ease. They 
read material over a few times, and 
they know it. And it is retained for 
a considerable time. Such should 
memorize much more material than 
those for whom memorizing is difh- 
cult. Thus the requirements of rote 
memory work should be made com- 
mensurate with the ability of the 
individual. 

The ability to memorize by rote 
does not coincide with general intelli- 
gence. Classroom experience shows 
that pupils with a high ability in sub- 
stance learning may be average in 
rote memorization. And pupils with 
a high ability in rote memorization 
may be average in substance learning. 

Classroom experience also shows 
that the ability to do rote memoriza- 
tion can be improved in most indi- 
viduals by practice. Hence pupils 
who are poor or mediocre in memory 
work should be encouraged to work 
for greater proficiency. 


People are always blaming their circumstances for what they are. I don’t 
believe in circumstances. The people who get on in this world are the people 
who get up and look for the circumstances they want and, if they can't find 
them, make them. — GrorcE BERNARD SHAW 


Listening in the Language Arts Program 


ARTHUR BOESHANS 


There are four basic aspects in lan- 
guage arts, namely, speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. In the past the 
first three have been emphasized, 
largely to the neglect of the fourth, 
which is the most frequently used in 
language arts. It has been my per- 
sonal experience in the classroom that 
children often listen but do not hear. 
How does one go about improving 
this important aspect of language 
arts? What, specifically, can we as 
teachers do? Are there any tried and 
proved ways to improve listening? 
The purpose of this paper is an at- 
tempt to answer these questions. 


IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING 

Listening is important, probably 
more so today than in the past, be- 
cause of our means of mass com- 
munication through television, radio, 
etc. Ralph G. Nichols points out that 
adults spend 45% of their time in lis- 
tening, 30% in speaking, 16% in read- 
ing, and 9% in writing. Another study 
of his has shown that in the classroom 
teachers expect children to listen 57.5% 
of the time.? Since listening takes up 
such a large percentage of adults’ and 
children’s time, it should hold an im- 
portant place in the school curriculum. 

Listening has probably been neg- 
lected in teaching because when chil- 
dren come to school, they cannot read 
or write, and their speech generally 


1 “Teaching of Listening,” Education 
Digest, November 1949, pp. 34—36. 

2 “The Status of the Teaching of Listen- 
ing,” The Elementary School Journal, Jan- 
uary 1957, pp. 181—185. 


is not good, but they can listen quite 
effectively. Therefore it is presumed 
that listening need not be stressed. 
However, experience has proved that 
people today generally are poor lis- 
teners; hence the need for specific 
training in the area of listening. As 
one writer puts it, “Because we listen 
to learn, we must learn to listen.” 3 


With our means of mass communi- 
cation we get many of our economic 
concepts, political ideals, and ethical 
standards by listening. If we want 
people to be good citizens of the 
democracy in which they live, we 
must teach them to listen critically 
and to detect twisted thinking. Most 
listeners are unskilled and uncritical. 
Dictatorship has always thrived when 
people become emotional while lis- 
tening. 

Listening is also important because 
it has been proved that listening com- 
prehension is superior to reading com- 
prehension up to the fifth grade, and 
even up to the eighth grade for slow 
learners.4 The skills which a child 
uses in listening are basic to the skills 
used in speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. A child cannot speak accurately 
unless he hears accurately. In read- 
ing, the phonics program depends on 
the child’s ability to hear sounds. 
Writing depends on accurate listening 
also, especially for spelling. 


3 Harlen M. Adams, “Learning to Listen: 
An English and Social Studies Plan,” The 
Clearing House, March 1946, pp. 401—403. 

4 Mildred A. Dawson, “Listening Is Im- 


portant,” Instructor, February 1956, pp. 31 
and 32. 
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Since listening is so important, it 
should hold an important place in the 
school curriculum. However, it should 
not be taught as a separate subject, 
but should be fused into the program 
as a basic part of every experience. 
It is important not only for teaching 
of English, but for every subject area. 


SOME FACTORS NECESSARY FOR 
GOOD LISTENING 

There are several factors involved 
in good listening. Miriam Wilt lists 
three. The first is interest, which is 
probably by far the most significant. 
We listen most easily if we have a 
particular interest. The second is pur- 
pose. There are two main purposes 
for listening, either for pleasure or for 
information. Thirdly, a good listening 
climate is important; that implies the 
comfortable position of the listener, 
the temperature of the room, and the 
control of distractions.® 

Other factors which influence lis- 
tening ability are intelligence, reading 
comprehension, degree of fatigue, and 
the listener’s vocabulary.® The ability 
to listen and comprehend seems to be 
as varied as the ability to read and 
comprehend. 

Still another factor is the speaker. 
He holds an important position. The 
speaker needs to be clear and inter- 
esting. Just how important such fac- 
tors as speed of speaking, voice qual- 
ity, and personality of the speaker are 
has not been fully determined. How- 
ever, we do know that they are of 


5 Miriam Wilt, Children’s Experiences in 
Listening. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955), pp. 156, 157. 

6 Harold G. Shane, “Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts,” NEA Journal, October 1955, 
pp. 403, 404. 
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some importance. For children espe- 
cially, speed of speaking is a primary 
concern. We cannot retrace in listen- 
ing as we can in reading. 


SEQUENCES OF GROWTH 
IN LISTENING 


Although not proved by research, 
it is generally believed that there are 
certain sequences in growth of lis- 
tening. Ruth Strickland lists the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Little conscious listening except as 
the child is directly and personally 
concerned with what is being pre- 
sented. 

2. Easily distracted by people and 
things in the environment. 

3. Half listening while holding fast to 
own ideas and waiting to insert 
them at the first opportunity. 

4. Listening passively with apparent 
absorption but little or no reaction. 

5. Listening, forming associations, and 
responding with items from his own 
experience rather than reacting to 
what is presented. 

6. Listening and expressing some re- 
action through questions and com- 
ments. 

7. Listening with evidence of genuine 
mental and emotional participation. 

8. Listening with real meeting of 
minds.7 


We know that in the kindergarten 
and primary age group the span of 
attention is short. As the child be- 
comes more mature, he should grow 
in his ability to listen for longer 
periods of time. The young child has 
to depend entirely on listening to 
learn, since he cannot read. There- 
fore we often find in preschool chil- 
dren an intense interest in listening. 
As they grow older, this often slack- 


7 Ruth G. Strickland, The Language Arts 
in the Elementary School (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1951), p. 114. 
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ens. This may be due to the fact 
that the child has learned to read and 
can now acquire knowledge by that 
method also, or it may be because we 
expect children to listen to things that 
are not interesting to them. 

Since it is generally accepted that 
there is a sequence of growth in lis- 
tening, the teacher should follow 
a certain sequence in his teaching. 
In the primary grades, children can 
be expected to follow simple direc- 
tions, remember sequence in a story, 
and remember simple incidents from 
listening to poetry, to the radio, or to 
records. Directions at this level 
should be brief, simple, and to the 
point. They should be given just 
once, and not repeated over and over. 
Repetition of directions forms poor 
listening habits. 

On the intermediate and upper 
levels listening will naturally become 
more complex. The teacher may pose 
questions beforehand to sharpen the 
pupils’ attention and direct their 
thinking. Children can be taught to 
listen for transitional words and 
phrases to learn how to connect 
ideas. On the upper level especially, 
critical listening becomes very impor- 
tant. Not every spoken word is gospel 
truth, and spoken words are, in fact, 
often twisted or distorted to present 
the speaker’s viewpoint. Pupils should 
be taught to weigh what they hear in 
the light of knowledge they possess 
about the subject. 


GUIDING LISTENING 
Listening needs to be properly 
guided. The teacher should set up 


8 Sister M. Kevin, “Have We Overlooked 
Listening?” Catholic School Journal, May 
1955, pp. 147, 148. 
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certain purposes for listening, such as: 
why am I listening, and what do 
I hope to gain from it? Likewise the 
child needs to know the purpose, 
otherwise the value will probably be 
lost. When teachers become aware of 
the need for teaching listening, and 
children become alerted to the need 
of improving their listening habits, 
something has been accomplished. In 
order to make children realize how 
much our life can be enriched by lis- 
tening, Miriam Wilt suggests the fol- 
lowing activities, introduced under 

the teacher's guidance: 
1. Listening to nature’s sounds. Close 
eyes and try to distinguish between 


sounds that are man-made and that 
are natural phenomena. 


2. Listening to industrial symphony, 
as subways, trolleys, buses, trucks, 
whistles, bells, sirens, horns, and 
people. 

3. Listening to human sounds. Foot- 
steps and voices, laughter, singing, 
weeping, and shouting.® 

After the teacher has instilled in 

the pupils a purpose for listening, he 
can develop it further by different 
methods. He can direct and guide 
the pupils to proper evaluation of 
what they hear. Television and radio 
are here to stay. Pupils will listen to 
them, and therefore we have to teach 
them to listen with discrimination. 
Children should be guided so that 
they will be able to detect attitudes, 
half-truths, and invalid conclusions. 

Probably the best way to increase 

interest among children in improving 
their listening habits would be to have 
a discussion on why people need to 
be good listeners. From this discus- 
sion should come a set of standards 


9 Wilt, pp. 154, 155. 
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which are the children’s own, not the 
teacher’s. The standards needed for 
a group of children will vary from 
place to place, and with the children’s 
needs. 


SOME TYPES OF LISTENING 
ACTIVITIES 
Types of listening activities are 
many and varied. Among them we 
may list the following: 
1. Listening for facts as a source of 
information. 
2. Listening for ideas as a stimulus 
for thinking. 
3. Listening for escape (mental re- 
laxation) . 
4, Listening to improve oral com- 
munication. 


. Listening to increase literary ap- 
preciation. 


6. Listening to directions. 

7. Listening to be amused. 
8 
g 


Ol 


. Listening for sequence of ideas. 
. Listening for main points. 
10. Listening for general impressions. 


11. Listening critically to detect atti- 
tudes, bias, issues, and false con- 
clusions. 


12. Listening to sense the feelings of 
others. 

It is essential that in any type of 
listening activity the teacher state be- 
forehand what the child should listen 
for. Listening is active, not passive. 
To be effective listeners, we have to 
be active and dynamic. We have to 
be able to react mentally to what we 
hear. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
CLASSROOM LISTENING 
Since listening seems to be a neg- 
lected phase in the teaching of lan- 
guage arts, what can we as teachers 
do to improve it? 
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Research in the field of listening is 
practically nil. Only one published 
listening test is available, the Brown- 
Carlsen Listening Comprehension 
Test. This is a very usable test, but 
it is designed for high school and col- 
lege students. 

In recent years many articles have 
been written on listening. More and 
more research is being done. Until 
such a time when tried and proved 
results are available, the teacher must 
rely mainly on what has been tried 
and found effective in certain cases. 

In the classroom the teacher should 
provide abundant opportunities for 
meaningful listening. He should try 
to instill in the children some effective 
listening habits. Ralph Nichols states 
that the eight most effective listening 
habits should involve the following: 

1. Maintaining an awareness of one’s 

own motives in listening. 


2. Sharing with the conveyer respon- 
sibility for communication. 


3. Arranging favorable physical con- 
ditions for listening. 

4, Exercising emotional control during 
listening. 

5. Structuralizing the presentation. 


6. Striving always to grasp the central 
idea of the presentation. 


7. Exploiting fully the rate of differen- 
tial between thought and speed. 


8. Seeking frequent experience in lis- 
tening to difficult expository ma- 
terials.1° 

Mildred Dawson lists the following 

“musts” for good listening: 
1. Concentrate. 
2. Select the most significant facts. 


3. Follow the line of thought and out- 
line the chief points. 


10 “He Who Has Ears,” NEA Journal, 
January 1956, pp. 15, 16. 
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Detect bias and sloppy or twisted 
thinking. 


Again, Ralph G. Nichols suggests 
the following as our ten worst listen- 
ing habits: 


ile, 
OR. 
. Getting overstimulated by some 


COxAND 


10. 


Calling the subject uninteresting. 
Criticizing the speaker’s delivery. 


point in the speech. 


. Listening only for facts. 
. Trying to take all notes in outline 


form. 


. Faking attention to the speaker. 
. Tolerating or creating distractions. 
. Avoiding difficult expository ma- 


terial. 


. Letting emotion-laden words arouse 


personal antagonism. 
Wasting the advantage of thought 
speed over speech speed.” 


Any effective listening program 
should replace these bad habits with 
good habits. 

Ruth Anne Corey suggests the fol- 
lowing activities to be used at the dif- 
ferent levels in the elementary school 
to improve listening: 


PRIMARY 


i 


Listening to a story and retelling or 
dramatizing it in the children’s own 
words. 


. Hearing a short poem and repeat- 


ing it accurately from memory. 


. Following simple oral directions. 
. Listening to short musical phrases 


and repeating them orally. 


. Listening attentively to one an- 


other, showing comprehension by 
making relevant comments or ask- 
ing appropriate questions. 


. Listening attentively in the class- 


room, visual-instruction room, and 


assembly hall. 


, Expressing pleasure in appropriate 


manner. 


Dawson, pp. 31, 32. 
Loc. cit. See n. 10 
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Understanding the reasons for lis- 
tening attentively and having good 
manners. 


INTERMEDIATE 


I; 


Listening to story programs on 
radio, summarizing or dramatizing 
in own words. 


. Listening to longer poems and re- 


peating several lines at a time from 
memory. 


. Following more complicated oral 


directions. 


. Listening to longer musical phrases 


and repeating them vocally, listen- 
ing for familiar instruments, simple 
themes, and so on. 


. Writing short, simple items from 


dictation and connecting them to 
test accuracy in learning. 


. Listening to reports given by other 


pupils in various subject areas, 
summarizing, commenting, and ask- 
ing pertinent questions. 


. Simple note taking based on teach- 


ers oral reading, a pupil’s oral 
report, or a radio program. 


. Continued emphasis on good listen- 


ing manners in _ conversational 


groups . 


UPPER GRADES 


1: 


Listening to the educational radio 
broadcasts; summarizing and dis- 
cussing content. 


. Listening to radio plays; discussing 


theme, characterization, plot and 
actor’s interpretations. 


. Listening to forum-type programs; 


stating own opinions with specific 
reference to points made by speak- 
ers. 


. Further practice in note taking; 


using a simple but standardized 
form of outline. 


. Listening to political radio broad- 


casts; identifying speaker’s slant, 
summarizing, and stating argu- 
ments for the opposing side. 


. Additional practice with longer and 


more difficult material to develop 
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the skills gained in the intermediate 
grades.18 

Training in listening should consist 
in motivated practice. Every teacher 
should subject his pupils to periodic 
challenging listening _ experiences. 
These could be followed by a com- 
prehension test. 

There are many aids available to- 
day in teaching listening. Teachers 
can avail themselves of such aids as 
films, radio, television, tape and wire 
recorders, and record players. In 
using these aids, a certain procedure 
must be followed. First, a discussion 
of what is to be gained should be 
held. Teacher and pupils should talk 
over any unfamiliar details. The pur- 
pose should be clarified. Second, the 
material has to be evaluated. Not all 
the questions should be answered, but 
it should lead the pupils to further 
thinking and research. 

Tape and wire recorders should be 
used to have the children listen to and 
evaluate themselves. Also, there is 
value in listening to others who are 
considered experts in their field, such 
as Charles Laughton. 

Pupils on the Junior High level 
should be taught to listen critically 
for citizenship training. While listen- 
ing, they must ask themselves ques- 
tions such as these: 

1. Does each statement square with 

my experience? 

2. Is it consistent with information 

I already have? 

3. Is this person’s report based on 

out-of-date materials? 

4, Was it written by a person with 

“an ax to grind”? 

5. Is it political propaganda or an ob- 

jective statement of facts? 


13 “Teaching Children to Listen,” In- 
structor, October 1949, pp. 37, 83. 
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6. Has the speaker jumped to con- 
clusions? 14 

As is evident from the foregoing, 
there are many valuable activities for 
improving listening habits of children. 
The teacher needs to choose the ones 
which fit the interest and needs of the 
pupils best. 

CONCLUSION 

Enough research has been made to 
show that teaching listening ability 
can be effective. This should be an 
ongoing procedure, growing in com- 
plexity each year. The correlation be- 
tween listening ability and reading 
ability is high. The correlation be- 
tween intelligence and listening abil- 
ity is also quite high. Intelligence 
seems to play about the same role in 
listening as it does in other subject 
areas. 


The teacher himself must be a good 
listener if he is to teach this quality 
to children. The teacher should make 
the child aware of the importance of 
listening. Not only should a child be 
taught to listen, but also how to listen. 
Children need to be critical; they 
need to discriminate between what is 
usable or irrelevant to them. 


With the realization of the impor- 
tance of listening, definite steps 
should be taken to inaugurate a good 
program of developmental and reme- 
dial listening in our schools. Teachers 
should get together and set up a sys- 
tem of teaching listening. Factors 
affecting good listening, sequence of 
growth in listening, and guidance of 
the program should be taken into con- 
sideration. The teachers should have 


a set of goals. These, however, should 


14 Loc. cit. See n. 4 above. 
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not be the same goals for the pupils. 
Pupils should have goals which are 
developed by them and which fit their 
particular needs. 

Children and adults acquire many 
of their concepts and ideals in life 


through listening. The listening skills 
should be taught and emphasized for 
adult life and to be an effective citizen 
of this democracy. In teaching the 
whole child, listening must not be 
overlooked. 


A MEMO FROM MO March 1, 1959 


DEAR ALVIN: 

The old Arab is smart. He keeps his camel a safe distance from the tent. 
For he knows that if he fails to do this, before long he’ll have a camel nose 
sniffing at him from under one side of the tent. And where there’s a nose, 
there’s a head .. . and a body... and a tail. All of which will eventually 
be inside the tent, while the Arab is outside, shivering in the desert cold and 
wondering why he didn’t listen to what his daddy told him about camels 
many years ago. 

Like camels, so false teachings and traditions worm their way into the 
church tent. They do this slowly, subtly, but persistently. Until one day 
the truth sits outside, confused, dejected, and lonely. 

Take, for example, the number four and the frequency of Communion 
attendance. In his preface to the Small Catechism, Luther expresses his 
doubts about the Christianity of one who receives the Supper less than four 
times annually. Over the centuries many have warped this statement to mean 
that four times is the absolute maximum, that to go more often than this is 
a sign that something’s wrong. And so today we have our churches with 
their 1.7 and 2.8 averages, and with a Communion service once every January, 
April, July, and October. 

Or take the theologically, anthropologically, archaeologically, etc., inde- 
fensible conclusions that have been drawn from the Biblical accounts of Noah 
and his three sons. Conclusions which have resulted in all kinds of misery, 
especially for those of color. And which have enabled Christians to engage 
in all kinds of pious rationalizations. 

First of all, that the three races of man are the product of Shem (Semitic, 
Oriental), Ham (Negro), and Japheth (Caucasian). This is high-grade poppy- 
cock. Especially when coupled with the second fable that Noah cursed Ham 
and destined him and his descendants to serve the white master race. I just 
wish my elementary schoolteacher had read Genesis 9. He’d have saved me 
a lot of conscience struggles. For he’d have found that Noah cursed Canaan, 
Ham’s son. And if he’d dug a little farther, he’d have realized that Canaan’s 
descendants just aren’t around anymore. So there’s no one left to shove 
around — no one, that is, who'll let you get away with justifying your cruelties 
by quoting chapter and verse. 

Then there’s the question of Adam and Eve’s language and color. Take 
a poll, and my guess is you'll find many people believing they spoke what- 
ever language the people you're polling speak. Likewise with color. How 
appropriate this quote from a teacher’s manual giving directions for coloring 
a creation scene: “Plan the colors of the picture with the children. Do not 
color Adam and Eve. The children can learn that we do not know what 
color our first parents were. One kind of color of skin is as good as another 
with God. If we do as God wishes, we respect race and color in people. 
God loves and bestows His gifts on all people.” 

Alvin, keep your camels at a safe distance! “Every error which is not 
rooted out by repentance is a capital which according to God’s order is 
transmitted with compound interest until the completion of the lie chokes off 
the last remnant of the truth. Truthfully yours, 


A Lenten Mobile 


DARLENE RUPPRECHT 


As children construct a visual form 
of the Gospel story, they derive a 
deeper understanding. This is the 
purpose of the Lenten Mobile. The 
simply constructed mobile is within 
the capability of second-graders and 
yet challenging enough for fifth- 
graders. 

Here is how the mobile was de- 
veloped with my class. To begin with, 
we talked about the Lenten season. 
The leading question naturally was, 
Why was it necessary for Jesus to die 
on a cross? After a review of the 
story of the fall of man, the class was 
asked to think of some object which 
would remind them of this first sin. 
They decided upon both an apple 
and a snake. The apple was made 
from red, brown, and green construc- 
tion paper. The snake was made from 
a circle of gray paper cut according 
to Illustration 1. We found colored 
illustrations of snakes in an encyclo- 
pedia and science books, and each 


Aiustration 1. 
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child colored his snake according to 
choice. The head was the inside tip 
of the circle. Some of the faster work- 
ers made tongues for their snakes. 
When held at the head, the cut circle 
has a spiral, snakelike effect. 


Next we discussed the state of man 
after the Fall. The expression that 
man is “black with sin” was heard, 
which caused part of the class to 
make either an abstract design or 
a heart from black construction paper 
(Illustration 2). We found and read 


Illustration 2. 


Is. 64:6: “All our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags” — and others decided to 
cut a piece of a dirty dust cloth to 
use for their symbol. 

The cross was selected to symbolize 
Christ’s death for sinners. Our crosses 
were made of brown construction 
paper. A few children drew the nails 
and the inscription. 

Man’s situation after repentance 
and faith in Christ is clearly stated 
in Is. 1:18: “Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as 
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(a) Illustration 3. 


snow. The class wished to contrast 
their black design, or heart, with a 
white design, a white snowflake or 
a white heart. To make the snow- 
flakes, follow the steps shown in IIlus- 
tration 8. Cut a circle, fold in half, 
then fold again in three equal sections 
(the right side A on top to one third 
from the left edge; then fold left 
third B under A and C); cut design 
on both sides; unfold. 

We then discussed the need for 
something to hold these symbols to- 
gether, and what the result would be 
if we held the story of the symbols in 
our hearts. We read Rev. 2:10: “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” We de- 
cided that a crown would remind us 
of the glory we shall receive in heaven 
by faith in the Christ of the Lenten 
story. The crown was made of strips 
of yellow construction paper 3” by 
18”. The pupils cut out triangles as 
shown in Illustration 4. They prac- 
ticed writing the Bible verse a few 


cut out 
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— FLINT 


(c) 


(d) 


times, and when it was written cor- 
rectly and neatly (according to each 
child’s ability) it was copied with 
pencil on the base of the crown. 

The next step was to make the 
necessary holes in the crown and sym- 
bols with a nail and then string the 
mobile together with heavy black 
thread. To establish the sequence of 
events of the Gospel story, the apple 
and the snake were hung at the same 
length, the representation of man 
after the Fall a little lower, and so on. 
(See Illustration 5) 


We strung the mobiles on a line in 
the room and occasionally during the 
remaining days of school before Good 
Friday one of the children would tell 
the story of Lent, using the mobile 
as a guide. The last day the children 
took their mobiles home with the sug- 
gestion that they explain the meaning 
to their parents. 

The discussion which goes on as 
you develop this project is a crucial 
determinant in its success or failure. 


Illustration 4. 
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Illustration 5. 


Each new day should bring a review 
of the meaning of the symbols already 
constructed so that there will be 
a clear understanding of each symbol 
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and the idea expressed by it. You 
will need to guard against telling the 
class what they should use as sym- 
bols. It will be more meaningful to 
them if the ideas come from them. 
Of course, if they cannot think of 
anything to represent an idea, you 
may have to suggest a few ideas and 
let them choose from these. 

A number of interesting experiences 
have come from this project. After 
a parent-teacher-pupil interview I ob- 
served a girl pull her father by the 
hand to where her mobile was hang- 
ing and proceed to explain it to him. 
Since this man was unchurched, the 
thought struck me that here, in pic- 
ture-story form and coming from the 
lips of his own daughter, was the 
one thing he would need to know to 
be saved. 

One mother told me that after 
a year her son still has his mobile 
hanging in his room, and he will not 
let her discard it. Obviously this is 
more than scraps of paper and a few 
pieces of string to that child. It is 
the Gospel in a nutshell. 


You’ve got to be bigger — bigger than your job if you ever expect to be 
promoted; bigger than your opportunities if you would get the most out 


of them. 


Do you do only what you are told to do? Then you'll never capture any 
of the prizes the world is always willing to bestow for initiative. 
Do you do only enough to get by? Then some day you will be surprised 


when they hand you the go-by. 


It’s a strenuous, up-and-doing age in which we live. Progress tramples 
all over the fellow who stops to look back and congratulate himself. 

Don’t look back. Look ahead. Have a goal. Keep your eye on it. Some- 
times the tears may blur the view, but the man worthwhile is not only the man 
who can smile but the man who can keep on even though he can’t see why. 

We must grow or stagnate. There is really no such thing as a middle 
ground. Unless you are digging you're likely to be covered over. Buck up, 


or step down. — Prism 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much where we stand as in 
what direction we are moving. — OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Lutheran School Library Report 


A. H. STELLHORN 


In January 1958, a questionnaire 
was sent to all Lutheran schools of 
the Missouri Synod in the United 
States. The purpose of the question- 
naire was to gather information about 
the nature and function of the libra- 
ries operating in the schools. The 
Young People’s Literature Board with 
the co-operation of Concordia Pub- 
lishing House authorized the prepa- 
ration and mailing of the question- 
naires. 

By May 1958 some 40% of the forms 
had been filled out and returned. 
Considerable time was spent in tabu- 
lating the forms, and the study and 
analysis of the figures is still con- 
tinuing. This report is in essence 
a preliminary survey of some of the 
facts that are revealed in the tabula- 
tions and some probable conclusions 
that might be drawn from the facts. 

In general, the returns represent 
a cross section of library activities in 
our Lutheran schools all over the 
United States. Reports came in from 
41 states. At the time of the survey 
the statistics of Lutheran schools 
showed that seven states had no par- 
ish schools. The number of returns 
was 498, or 89.7% of the number sent 
out. By comparing the school popu- 
lation and the teaching personnel 
shown on the returns with the total 
school population and teaching force, 
it became evident that at least half, 
or 50%, of the entire system was rep- 
resented. The actual figures show 
67,412 pupils and 2,206 teachers in- 
volved in the reports. The question 


naturally arises why a 40% return 
shows a 50% representation. The first 
table shows that more of the larger 
schools participated in the survey. 


Considerable thought was given to 
the way in which the figures should 
be displayed. Should the results be 
shown in terms of regions, or sections 
of the United States? This might not 
serve the purpose, since library func- 
tions in our schools would be gen- 
erally the same, considering the fact 
that most of the teachers have had 
their training from our own teachers 
colleges. A second way to present 
the figures would be by the sizes of 
the libraries. A quick check of the 
libraries showed that there was no 
consistency in the sizes as related to 
the school enrollments. The logical 
way, then, would be a tabulation 
according to school enrollments. The 
table below shows, for instance, that 
all large schools were placed on the 
first line, schools with enrollments 
from 800 to 663. The second figure 
represents the population of the 
largest school in that group. By coin- 
cidence, this school is also the largest 
in the entire school system. The other 
lines show schools with enrollments 
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300—663 38 14,306 404 
200—298 63 14,957 462 
100—199 185 26,209 857 
M66 (2-818 11,940 483 
TOPAL 498 67,412 2,206 
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from 200 to 800, 100 to 200, and 11 
to 100. A total of 24 one-room schools 
are included in the last line. 


The second table shows what an- 
swers were given to the questions 
under points a and d of point 1 on 
the survey. The questions were these: 
a. Do you have a central library col- 
lection in a separate area in your 
school? d. Are these collections pro- 
vided by public libraries? 


School _— Schools with Schools Using 
Sizes Central Library Public Library 
300—663 24 63% 15 40% 
200—298 39 62% 10 16% 
100—199 78 42% 63 34% 
11— 99 54 25% 89 40% 
Totals and 
Averages 195 39% 173 34% 


From the table we might conclude 
that fewer than half of the schools 
have a central library, and fewer than 
half make use of public libraries. 
The figures in the second column 
seem to indicate that smaller schools 
do not have the room or the need 
for central libraries. This needs fur- 
ther exploration. The figures in the 
third column show a trend away from 
the use of public libraries in the 
medium-sized schools. This might re- 
flect budget problems. Again, not all 
schools may have public library serv- 
ice readily available. A third reason 
might be the caution which the teach- 
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ers exercise in selecting proper books 
for the children. 

In the next table below the sizes of 
the libraries and the money received 
and spent for library books in the 
year 1957 are shown. 


How do the figures in the table 
compare with standards set up by 
the American Library Association? 
Professor Jack Middendorf, Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., re- 
ported the following to a District 
teachers’ conference in October 1958: 
“The American Library Association 
basic requirement for schools is a min- 
imum of five books per child, 10 books 
per child for adequate service, and 
20 books per child for superior serv- 
ice. Schools with enrollments up to 
200 should have a collection of from 
500 to 1,500 books as permanent re- 
source in the school library. It is 
recommended that a three- to five- 
year plan be adopted to build up 
such an adequate library. 

“Furthermore, the American Li- 
brary Association recommends that 
$1.50 per child be spent in any given 
year for library books. The average 
net cost of books in 1956 was $2.25. 
This amount has probably gone up 
by this year.” 

A comparison of the figures shown 
in the table with the standards rec- 
ommended by the American Library 


Number of Books Spent Per Donations Budget 

Size Books per Child in 1957 Child per Child per Child 

300—663 29,900 2 $ 6,436 45¢ 12¢ 46¢ 

~ 200—298 50,332 io) $10,418 70¢ 29¢ 45¢ 

100—199 79,830 3 $19,074 72¢ 36¢ 40¢ 

11— 99 47,198 4 $ 9,962 83¢ 48¢ 60¢ 
Totals 

and 
Averages 207,260 3 $45,890 68¢ 37¢ 38¢ 
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Association shows that our schools in 
general do not measure up 


Of significance, however, is the 
amount of money that has been spent 
for books. The last table points up 
the fact that budget constitutes a great 
problem for our schools. Estimating 
that all the Lutheran schools have 
perhaps spent $60,000 to $75,000 in 
one year on new library books, the 
conclusion might be drawn that the 
school libraries are functioning rea- 
sonably well. There is gratification 
in knowing that most libraries receive 
donations, particularly from the ever- 
increasing parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, and that many of the schools 
have been given budget allowances 
from their respective congregations 
for library books. (The teachers were 
asked not to include texts, or supple- 
mentary texts and other materials, in 
the budget figures on the question- 
naire. ) 


What are the problems that retard 
the progress in making the school 
library a functional part of the total 
educational program? The following 
table is a breakdown of these prob- 
lems. What problems were indicated? 
Selection is the first. This involves the 
discriminatory practice of placing the 
right book in the library. Do teachers 
have time to examine the new books 
that are selected? Do they meet the 
standards of Christian propriety? Do 
the books fit into the children’s edu- 
cational, cultural, and social needs? 
The second problem is organization. 
Are the books properly catalogued? 
What system is used? Is there enough 
time to spend on this work? The 
third problem is that of trained per- 
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sonnel. How many teachers are 
trained or experienced librarians? How 
many teachers specialize in library 
management? How many schools have 
a special librarian? The fourth prob- 
lem is budget. Is there enough money 
available to keep the library up to 
date? Finally, the fifth problem is 
space. Are classroom libraries limited 
for space? The table below shows 
what percentages constitute problems 
in the various categories. 
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300—663 34% 21% 34% 34% 32% 
200—299 30% 18% 40% 36% 25% 
100—199 35% 25% 22% 46% 38% 
ll— 99 39% 18% 7% 65% 33% 
Average 38% 21% 18% 52% 33% 


Standing out among the problems 
as the biggest is the one on budget. 
The budget problem is largest with 
the smallest schools. The problem of 
space is fairly constant in all schools. 
One might conclude from the greater 
percentage of personnel needs in the 
larger schools that larger libraries 
need trained personnel. The problems 
of selection and organization seem to 
be the same in all schools. 


Since the beginning of 1957, Lu- 
THERAN Epucation has published re- 
views of current books for children. 
All the books reviewed or listed were 
recommended. The recommended 
books represent only a fraction of 
the books published every year. In 
trying to determine what response 
the reviews have enjoyed, the survey 
asked the question: “Have book re- 
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views appearing in LUTHERAN Epuca- 
TION been helpful to you?” The num- 
ber of surveys answering “Yes” to this 
question was 287, or 57%. Unfortu- 
nately there is no way of concluding 
from the replies how the reviews 
help. This matter may be explored 
at some future date. 

It is the sincere hope of the Young 
People’s Literature Board that the 
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library survey has stimulated more 
interest in good books for children. 
It is also hoped that Lutheran school 
administrators will together with their 
staffs evaluate their own school libra- 
ries and work to make them integral 
parts of their educational programs. 
A library is only as good as its books, 
and a functional library is valuable 
only to those who use it. 


PEN SWIPES 


® The word personality has come to mean a character, a type, in other words, 
a bizarre person who is also described as “a card.” When “personality” is used 
in that sense it becomes one of the most degraded words in contemporary use, 
says J. Donald Adams, literary expert for the New York Times. 


a = * 


@ Tommy came to school loaded with bubble gum which he passed out to 
classmates and a surprised teacher. He thus explained: “I just became a brother 
last night.” # * * 


@ Beware of a reputation for being happy and contented! It may be that 
you are just too lazy or indifferent to recognize and deal with current problems 
and issues. cs e e 


@ Anatol Rapaport tells of the Russian fable about a pig who ate his fill of 
acorns under an oak tree and then started to root around the tree. A crow 
remarked: “You should not do this. If you lay bare the roots, the tree will 
wither and die.” “Let it die,” replied the pig. “Who cares as long as there 
are acorns?” ‘ * # 


@ On one of his routine calls, a school inspector asked a boy: “Who knocked 
down the walls of Jericho?” 


“TJ didn’t, sir,” the youth promptly protested, adding: “It must have been 
one of the other boys.’ 


As the inspector was leaving the classroom, the teacher is reported to have 
remarked to him: “He’s a good, truthful lad. If he had anything to do with 
the walls, he would have admitted it.” 


It is further related that on returning to Dublin, the inspector went into 
conference with some of his colleagues. After considering the matter from 
every angle, they decided to pass on the problem to the board of works. 


The decision from this exalted source is stated to have been: “If there has 
been damage done to the walls, it must be repaired without delay.” — Munster 
(Ireland) Express. ‘ # * 


@ The professor of literature from a large university negotiated for some 
time with a ladies’ literary club in Maine, with the idea of giving a lecture on 
Chaucer, on which he is an authority. Then one day he received the following 
note from the president of the club: “We have decided to give a baked bean 
dinner instead.” — Wall Street Journal. 


Gods PA. 


Joun E. GoriscH 


Recently a noted Lutheran educa- 
tor wrote that better children come 
only from better parents. He also 
said: “Christian standards must be 
imbedded in the hearts and minds of 
children and young people chiefly 
through conversation and the sense 
of values maintained in the home.” 

How many Christian parents be- 
lieve this? What is your congregation 
doing about it? 

You may ask, “Where do we 
begin?” Christian parent-teacher 
groups exist in many of our Lu- 
theran congregations. More are 
planned and being organized. This 
article asks: For whom should they 
exist primarily — for school, parents, 
or children? 

Many parents of parish school or 
Sunday school children have felt 
a need to unite in their common 
interest. Co-operation is given the 
teachers on such projects as field 
trips, picnics, and teacher-parent con- 
ferences on the child’s progress. 

Usually the union results in ma- 
terial service to the school. Fathers 
spend evenings painting the kinder- 
garten room, building bookcases, set- 
ting up Sunday school class dividers, 
and doing similar helpful consecrated 
work. Many mothers work long, hard 
hours to help with the school lunch 
program, to sew curtains, to serve the 
refreshments which help so much to 
make meetings at least somewhat in- 
formal. 

We'll try not to mention the hours 
and effort that go to produce purpose- 
less plays, fashion shows, and bizarre 


bazaars, to serve dinners for money, 
or even to promote some of the wilder 
money-making schemes. We know 
that these are to finance something 
for the school that it would not other- 
wise have. Flannelgraphs, movie pro- 
jectors, jungle gyms, and the like are 
provided. We praise the purpose. We 
question the methods. 

One could argue the practical 
money values and the inherent moral 
problems involved in the last-men- 
tioned activities for hours or days. 
But the point of this article is that 
there is a sad part to almost all of the 
parents’ efforts mentioned. Parent- 
group meetings often get involved in 
endless discussions about carrying out 
the above projects. An occasional 
“feature” speaker speaks on the child’s 
health or dental care. The teachers 
present brief reports on classroom ac- 
tivities. And once in a while an “in- 
spirational” address is heard. Summer 
comes. In fall the same cycle starts 
again. 

“Is there something else that should 
be included in our meetings? Re- 
member, we have only one meeting 
a month, and they’re long enough al- 
ready, if youll pardon my saying so,” 
some good parent might remark. 

Well, is there? Can or should room 
be found for something else? Will it 
be worthwhile? 

Let’s go back to our first statement 
in the article: Better children come 
only from better parents. And again 
the question we raised: For whom do 
our parent groups exist — for the 
school, the parents, or the children? 
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Most parents are interested in better 
children. Many work hard for a bet- 
ter school for the children. But how 
vital is the interest in producing bet- 
ter Christian parents for better Chris- 
tian children? 

Perhaps Christian parents ought to 
“forget” some of the physical niceties 
and even “necessities” of their chil- 
dren at home and at school for a time. 

In the church PTA Christian par- 
ents have opportunities to build one 
another up. Examples and talk of 
Christian family ideals can be the 
dominant emphasis. Witness to one 
another of God’s grace, power, and 
guidance in the midst of failures helps 
even more than good examples and 
testimonies of success. 

Do you want something specific to 
begin with? Why not discuss Chris- 
tian parent betterment with your hus- 
band or wife, your neighbor, your 
pastor, fellow teachers, and Christian- 
education board members at church? 
Want more information and stimula- 
tion? Need more ideas? or more of 
an idea of the whole scope of the 
problem? Read Dr. Feucht’s book, 
Helping Families Through the 
Church. 

But don’t stop there. Have you had 
a real spiritual discussion lately at 
your local parent-teacher meetings? 
Try lobbying for some small-group 
discussions, or buzz sessions. The rea- 
son for the small-group method is to 
get every parent really thinking and 
talking about the topic. 

Here are some topics to start with: 
“The Husband-Wife Relationship in 
the Home and Its Influence on the 
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Children,” “The Parent-to-Child Re- 
lationship in the Home,” “The Child- 
to-Parent Relationship in the Home,” 
“Child-to-Child Relationships in the 
Home.” Tie them all together in 
a general summary or discussion with 
the concept of Ephesians 4 of “Each 
Christian in the Family as a Minister 
to the Others.” Discuss the impor- 
tance and influence of each area on 
the home life. Then discuss practical 
ways of improving each relationship 
area. Personal testimonies and suc- 
cesses are welcomed and likely to 
come in the small groups. Of course, 
it can degenerate into a_ general 
moralizing discussion if Christ is neg- 
lected. So try to have at least one in 
each group who will keep the spirit- 
ual emphasis high. 

All groups can discuss the same 
topic on one night if a number of 
meetings are used for the series. If 
you have but one night, let each 
group take a different topic and re- 
port to the whole assembly on their 
findings. This latter method was tried 
and met with good participation and 
interest. The desire was expressed to 
have more meetings given over to 
helping parents be better Christian 
parents. 

John Wyclif said: “The highest end 
of marriage is mutual help toward 
blessedness.” This is the highest pur- 
pose of all the relationships in our 
Christian homes and church families. 
Pray God to help you in your own 
home and in those of your fellow 
Christians. Start influencing your con- 
gregation with a shift in emphasis in 
your local Christian PTA. 
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CHURCH AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


Hersert D. BRUENING, Editor 


Music and the Word 


Car. F. SCHALK 


INTRODUCTION 


The time is long past when the atti- 
tudes of hazy reverence or blind in- 
difference many Christians entertain 
toward the music of the church are 
sufficient for the needs of our time. It 
is time that the church of our day con- 
cern itself with replacing these less 
than responsible attitudes with a more 
active and intelligent concern with 
the place of the arts in the church. 

. if religion does have something to 
say about art, then our concern should 
be great. If it has value at all, then 
it has great value. For all that is 
touched by the genuinely spiritual has 
ultimate value.! 

The need for intelligent concern is 
necessary regardless of the period or 
style of music under consideration. It 
is especially necessary as the church 
attempts to come to grips with the 
“faith-full” artistic expression of its 
own day. 

When music in the church is ex- 
tremely simple in character and in- 
frequent in presentation, as was the 
case in the first half century of Lu- 
theranism in America, its justification 
and relation to the Word is not the 
pressing problem it becomes when 
centuries of the music of Christianity 


1 Donald Meyer, Theology and Art, 
Theology and Music. Lectures of the Com- 
posers Institute, Concordia College, River 
Forest, Ill., 1954, p. 1. 


became practically available and its 
use urged on every parish. The sim- 
ple explanations and justifications be- 
come increasingly inadequate as the 
variety and richness of a past and con- 
temporary heritage come within the 
experience of the average Christian. 

At the base of one problem con- 
cerning music’s relation to the Word 
has been the almost exclusive pre- 
occupation of many groups within the 
church with the purely functional and 
narrowly didactic uses of music. The 
following theses, which are directed 
at this emphasis, may serve as a point 
of reference for the succeeding dis- 
cussion. 

I. That a view of music which re- 
stricts its place in worship to fulfilling 
only functional or narrowly didactic 
aims is less than complete, and is de- 


trimental to the experiencing of a ful- 
ler and richer expression of worship. 


II. That by confining music in this 
way, the result has been less a con- 
fining of music than it has been a con- 
fining of the opportunity for spiritual 
growth on the part of the worshiper. 

Ill. That the basis of this restricted 
viewpoint is a misunderstanding of the 
way in which music communicates its 
“meaning,” namely, that music com- 
municates most efficiently and effec- 
tively when done in terms appropriate 
with itself and in harmony with its 
capabilities as a particular art form. 


IV. That the exclusive emphasis 
upon both the functional and the 
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didactic has resulted in the almost 
complete neglect of music’s very real 
function as a response to the Word 
proclaimed. 


V. That the use of music to fulfill 
both spiritual and artistic aims apart 
from a literal connection with the 
Word, is a point of view which may be 
completely harmonized with a Christo- 
centric view of worship, dependent for 
its ultimate validity upon the Word. 


VI. That exclusive concern with 
functional and didactic aims of music 
may actually result in a lowering or 
a perpetuation of less than adequate 
musical standards. 


I 


It has always been assumed that 
some relationship does in fact exist 
between music and the Word. Opin- 
ions have varied greatly, however, as 
to the extent and particular character 
of this relationship. Emil Brunner 
states his view of the matter when he 
says that 

The message of what God has done 

for our redemption certainly cannot be 

expressed as music, and what God 
wills to say to us in Jesus Christ can- 
not be painted. In this respect the 
human word is not simply one method 
among others, for human speech alone 
can indicate quite unambiguously 

God’s thought, will, and work.” 
Concern with the relationship of 
music and the Word is also ex- 
pressed in more contemporary Lu- 
theran thought with the warning that 
certain music may exist in a second- 
ary relation to the Word and there- 
fore 

can easily become completely divorced 


2 Emil Brunner. Quoted in Fools for 
Christ, J. Pelikan. Muhlenberg Press, 1955, 
pp. 165—166. 
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from the Word and develop a life of 

its own extrinsic to the rest of wor- 

ship.’ 
Or, to put it more succinctly, 

Can music which has at best a second- 

ary relation to the Word of God be 

admitted into the service? 4 

Both of these statements testify to 
a serious concern with the relation- 
ship which should be proper between 
music and the Word. Both raise pro- 
found questions which must give rise 
to serious concern to those responsible 
for music in the church. Both, like- 
wise, testify to characteristic distor- 
tions of this relationship. 

While the first resigns the relation- 
ship of music and the Word to an 
almost purely functional one, the sec- 
ond distortion relates music’s function 
to that of the narrowly didactic. Both 
attitudes are distortions of functional 
and didactic elements which are cer- 
tainly to be found as music is used in 
the church, and which have a legiti- 
mate place in a total and comprehen- 
sive view. 

However, with the reawakening of 
interest in church music as it is re- 
lated to the principles of art, church 
musicians have become more aware 
that for music to attain its highest 
function, it must be capable of being 
judged on artistic and aesthetic bases 
also. It is not enough that music be 
good church music. It becomes in- 
creasingly clear that it must also be 
good music. 

Both functionalism and a narrowly 
conceived didacticism, when con- 


3 Carl Halter, The Practice of Sacred 
Music. Concordia Publishing House, 1955, 
p: 2k 

4 Ibid., p. 20. 
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sidered the sole or chief aims of music 
in the church, are more clearly seen 
in the limiting effects which they im- 
pose, not only upon the creator of 
church music, but principally and 
more important, upon the worshiper 
himself. 
II 

Concerning the first distortion of 
relating music solely to the functional, 
of course, the possibility remains that 
music may be both functional and 
artistic at the same time. However, ex- 
amples illustrating that the adherents 
of the functional distortion are usually 
only too willing to sacrifice artistic 
and aesthetic considerations to the 
performance of the function may be 
multiplied many times. The story of 
the pastor who requested the organist 
to “play a few chords” during a par- 
ticular lull, and who was greeted with 
the return suggestion that the pastor 
“mumble a few words,” is but one 
such example. 


At one end of this distortion we find 
the “strict” functionalists who prefer 
that music be limited to the accom- 
paniment of the liturgy and the con- 
gregational singing. This only is the 
true function of music. At the other 
end we find those “liberal” function- 
alists who prefer their music in wor- 
ship to serve as a pious Musak to 
soothe and lull and smooth over. 
Here we find the proponents of 
“music-to-seat-latecomers-by,” “music- 
to-fill-this-lull,” “music-to-fill-that- 
lull,” “music-to-say-the- creed -to,” 
“music-to-be-baptized-to,” etc. 

The point is simply this. Such use 
of music becomes harmful as it dulls 
our sensibility and awareness for the 
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occasions when music attempts to ful- 
fill its role in worship in keeping with 
its own character and essence. Just as 
a sharp knife will soon lose its power 
to cut if it is called upon to act as 
a trowel, a screwdriver, and a can 
opener, just so music in worship will 
decrease in its effectiveness to present 
to us the Word in a manner consistent 
with the unique way in which it com- 
municates most effectively. 


There may be times and occasions 
when such a functional emphasis may 
be desirable, but it is a self-deception 
if we think that by so doing we are 
utilizing music at its highest level of 
capability. While the result may be 
a more immediately “merchandisable” 
and “marketable” use of music in the 
service, we have, in reality, done little 
or nothing to recognize in music its 
role of preacher and witness to God 
and Christ in terms appropriate to it- 
self and in harmony with its own 
capabilities as a particular art form.® 


The second and more subtle distor- 
tion of confining the function of music 
to that of a narrowly conceived didac- 
tic tool is a distortion which requires 
more careful attention. 


This attitude, which jealously repels 
any attempt to replace the Word with 
a human equivalent, while rooted in 


5 The urging of all parishes under the 
jurisdiction of the Evangelical Church of 
Hesse and Nassau to discontinue the wide- 
spread practice of accompanying church 
rites with soft organ music, comes as a wel- 
come exception to an otherwise growing 
tendency. Such use of music was con- 
sidered not only “improper,” but served to 
create a “misunderstood solemnity harmful 
both to the essence of the rites and to 
music.” Religious News Service, October 14, 
1958. (Italics mine) 
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the Reformation emphasis upon the 
Word as the sole norm and means of 
God’s revelation to man, erroneously 
assumes that music is, in a sense, in 
competition with the Word. Thus 
music can be appropriate for worship 
only as it reflects or carries that Word 
in easily understandable, literal, prop- 
ositional terms. 

The position of this point of view 
is that music must seek to duplicate 
the preaching of the Word in human 
speech. It may do this by attaching 
words to the music. In music without 
words, it may attempt to communi- 
cate through association and its chief 
tool, the hymn. As the listener hears 
music containing a familiar melody, 
he associates the melody with the 
words, and the music acquires spe- 
cific literal connotations. 

This attitude with strong overtones 
of functionalism is echoed by Brunner 
when he says that the best that music 
can do is to “support the proclaimed 
Word as an expression of the emotions 
evoked by the Word.” This is to sug- 
gest nothing, however, of the persua- 
siveness of music. If persuasion is an 
essential function of music, as it is of 
any evangelical sermon, how short of 
the mark must not any music be, as 
is any sermon, that is merely didactic. 

It is interesting to note, as Dr. Wal- 
ter Buszin has pointed out, that the 
150th Psalm, while encouraging the 
praise of the Lord upon a variety of 
instruments, even the dance, refers 
not at all to praising Him in verbal 
or propositional terms.* It would 


6 W. E. Buszin. Cultural Values of 
Church Music and Liturgical Worship. The 
Musical Heritage of the Church. (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954), 
p. 66. 
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seem that the implications of this 
psalm for music’s relation to the Word 
are of such a radical nature as to pre- 
vent generations of Lutherans from 
coming to terms with them. 


There can be no question but that 
music can function in both a directly 
functional and didactic capacity. That 
these aims of music do not represent 
music’s highest function in worship is 
implied in the following comment: 


These first two functions of music 
in the Church, when compared with 
other and higher values, are somewhat 
mechanical functions. Music is valued 
as a device for securing a certain me- 
chanical unanimity in public worship 
and as a method for inculcating the 
truths of God’s Word. But music in 
the Church is more than a device. 
When music is looked upon by musi- 
cians, clergy, or people merely as 
a handy tool to be called upon when 
needed for some purely practical rea- 
son, the chief functions of music are 
denied it (Italics mine). Music’s chief 
value for worship lies in the realm of 
the spirit. Music has the power to 
move the soul of man for good or ill. 
When music is used in the praise of 
God and for the edification of man, 
it has the power to lift man’s soul to 
greater appreciation of God and His 
love for man. 


No one has ever valued music more 
highly in this respect than Luther. 
Quotation after quotation could be ad- 
duced in which Luther expressed his 
overwhelming appreciation of this 
function of music. Here, in part, is 
what Luther wrote in a preface to 
a publication of part songs in 1538: 


I am heartily eager that the di- 
vine and heavenly gift of music be 
praised before all men. But I am 
so overwhelmed by the multitude 
and greatness of its excellence and 
virtues that I can find neither be- 
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ginning nor end, nor any adequate 
words to do it justice... . 


One ought also to speak of the 
use of such a great thing, but its 
use is so infinitely various that it is 
beyond the eloquence of the great- 
est orators. We will mention only 
this one point now: Experience tes- 
tifies that, after the Word of God, 
only music deserves to be praised 
as the mistress and governess of the 
emotions of the human heart (re- 
garding animals we say nothing 
here), by which emotions human 
beings are ruled and often torn 
asunder as if by their masters. 
A greater praise of music than this 
we cannot imagine. ... It is out 
of consideration for this power of 
music that the fathers and prophets 
willed, and not in vain, that nothing 
be more closely bound up with the 
Word of God than music. (Foot- 
note in Carl Halter’s book, The 
Practice of Sacred Music: St. L., 
XIV: 429, 480. It should be re- 
membered that “church music” in 
Luther’s time meant almost entirely 
“vocal music,” i. e., music connected 
with words. ) 

Here let us be very clear on one 
important point: Music does not have 
the power to make God’s love greater 
than it is. Music can add nothing to 
God, as neither can preaching or archi- 
tecture or painting. But music does 
afford the most direct and effective 
avenue into the human heart of any of 
the arts, an avenue which God is 
pleased to use and encourage. It also 
has the power to lift the human heart 
to a sincere and healthy adoration of 
God and His works. It is in this realm 
of the spirit that music makes its great 
and unique contribution.7 


Just what these “chief functions” of 
music are, and wherein these “other 
and higher values” lie, and how they 
may be apprehended are not de- 


7 Halter, pp. 9, 10. 
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scribed other than the implication 
that they lie in the realm of the spirit. 


While realizing that the ultimate 
values of music in our worship do not 
lie in essentially mechanical functions, 
we have failed to pursue and grasp 
the significance and relevance of the 
questions which inquire as to just 
what these values are, where they are 


found, and how they may be grasped. 


The all-important questions “How 
does man praise God?” and “How is 
man edified?” are left unanswered. 


The implication cannot be avoided 
that music can perform the acts of 
praise and edification in a way less 
associated with functional and didac- 
tic aims, or when the functional and 
didactic are joined with or trans- 
cended by more essentially musical 
and artistic aims and considerations. 


While it may be true that music in 
the work of the church must, in one 
sense, lose its pretension to artfulness, 
it is more profoundly true that for 
music to realize the fulfillment of its 
highest function as a preacher and 
witness to the Word, it must also be 
found faithful to the principles which 
music shares in common with all 
great art. 

Ill 


The artistic use of music to fulfill 
both functional and didactic aims is 
an area of study which has rightly de- 
served much attention throughout re- 
cent years. These are music’s most 
obvious uses. It is a growing convic- 
tion among musicians of the church, 
however, that the artistic use of music 
to fulfill both spiritual and aesthetic 
aims, apart from a literal association 
with the Word, is a point of view 
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which may be completely harmonized 
with a Christo-centric view of wor- 
ship, dependent for its ultimate valid- 
ity upon the Word. 

Music’s function as a carrier of the 
Word has been the center of much 
discussion throughout the church. As 
in the parallel discussion of music as 
a secular art,’ two different points of 
view have emerged. The first presents 
music primarily as an expression of 
extramusical events or associations. 
The second, by those who view music 
as an autonomous art, is concerned 
with music’s communication through 
intrinsically musical ideas and _ prin- 
ciples. 

Generally speaking, the church has 
emphasized the position that music 
should contain some sort of extra- 
musical association, usually a religious 
text to be sung, or a melody remind- 
ing the listener of a familiar text. The 
attempt to maintain this position in 
opposition to the view of music as an 
autonomous art, while at the same 
time asserting the importance of 
music as an art form has, at times, 
brought to light certain confusions, 
difficulties, and limitations inherent in 
such a point of view. 

One of these difficulties is con- 
cerned with the manner in which 
music communicates its “meaning.” It 
is held by some, for example, that the 
linguistics of the spoken and written 
word are the same as, or similar to, 
the “linguistics” of the musical lan- 
guage. Now it would seem obvious 
that music does not express whatever 
it has to express in terms of subjects, 


8 The difference here implied between 
sacred and secular music being one of in- 
tent and not of technique. 
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predicates, and other grammatical 
constructions. Certainly this is to use 
the terminology of “question” and 
“answer” or “subject” referred to in 
musical analysis in a very literal sense. 


The attempt to find the elements of 
language and rhetoric within the 
music itself is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing quotation which declares that 

if we maintain that music is a lan- 

guage . . . then we must be able to 
prove that we find in our hymn-tunes 
and in their texts those very elements 
which we employ in language and 
with the voice for the purpose of or- 
ganizing and vitalizing our words and 
our message.® (Italics mine) 

Or again, 

We must... find. . . likewise in the 

tunes of our Christian hymns the ele- 

ments of rhetoric.!° (Italics mine) 

The implication here is clear that 
in the music itself are to be found the 
organizing principles of the spoken 
word. This theory is based, however, 
on the erroneous assumption that the 
“language” of music is in reality the 
same as, or an extension of, the lin- 
guistics of the spoken or written word. 
This is certainly to confuse an analogy 
with its literal interpretation. 

If, however, the references to lan- 
guage and rhetoric are to be under- 
stood merely as analogies, then cer- 
tainly the two “languages” are not to 
be equated, and this becomes an argu- 
ment for some sort of intrinsic musical 
meaning. Any attempt to equate the 
two “languages” also flies in the face 
of the fact that music 


is not, logically speaking, a language, 
* W. E. Buszin, The Hymn as a Viva 


Vox Evangelii. 
10 [bid. 
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for it has no vocabulary. To call the 
tones of a scale its “words,” harmony 
its “grammar,” and thematic develop- 
ment its “syntax” is a useless allegory, 
for tones lack the very thing that dis- 
tinguishes a tone from a mere vocable: 
fixed connotation, or dictionary mean- 
ing 

Several attempts to give music just 
such fixed connotations are to be seen 
in the development of the theory of 
the Affecktenlehre of the eighteenth 
century, in the programmatic devel- 
opments of the nineteenth century, 
and in the use by J. S. Bach of certain 
musical motives to represent specific 
concepts or emotions. 

It is interesting to note that Albert 
Schweitzer, who developed much of 
the thought concerning Bach’s musi- 
cal language, comments that 


Music, however, working in a medium 
so little fitted to depict concrete ideas, 
soon reaches its limits of clear repre- 
sentation of poetic and pictorial ideas. 
For this reason pictorial and poetic 
tendencies have in all epochs exer- 
cised a pernicious influence upon 
music, and have given birth to a false 
art, that imagined it could express ob- 
jects and ideas which it is far beyond 
the power of music to render.?2 


Concerning the programmatic de- 
velopments of the nineteenth century, 
Rudolph Otto has said that 


Programme-music, that is to say, mis- 
interprets and perverts the idea of 
music by its implication that the inner 
content of music is not — as in fact it 
is — something unique and mysterious, 
but just the incidental experiences — 
joy and grief, expansion and repres- 
sion — familiar to the human heart. 


11 Susan K. Langer, Philosophy in a New 
Key. Mentor Books, p. 40. 


12 A. Schweitzer, J. S. Bach (London: 
A. & C. Black), II, 13 ff. 
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And in its attempt to make of musical 

tones a language to recount the for- 

tunes of men programme-music abol- 
ishes the autonomy of music, and is 
deceived by a mere resemblance into 
employing as a means what is an end 
and substantive content in its own 
right.18 

Let those who would equate the two 

languages beware lest they fall into 

a semantic trap. 

This is not to imply that music has 
no meaning, but it is a meaning 
unique, not content to confine itself 
to the transmission of verbal or lin- 
guistic equivalents.* 

The music of the Affecktenlehre, 
the programmatic developments of 
the nineteenth century, and other sim- 
ilar music may well have a meaning 
and relevance to those totally ignor- 
ant of its technique. When it does, 
however, it may well be because of 
a musical semantic more closely re- 
lated to musical concepts and musical 
ideas rather than to a specious musi- 
cal-linguistic hermeneutic. 


IV 
We turn, then, to the question: 
“Can music as an autonomous art, 
that is, an art which seeks its witness 
through essentially musical concepts, 
techniques, and ideas, find a place in 
worship?” 


13 Rudolph Otto, The Idea of the Holy 
(Oxford University Press; New York: Gal- 
axy Book Series, 1958 edition), p. 48. 


14 When a critic or listener observes that 
a composer has written music inappropriate 
to a particular text, or that he has attached 
an unsuitable text to his music, the impli- 
cation is simply that it is possible for the 
meaning of the words to be at variance with 
the “meaning” of the music. What is this 
but a tacit acknowledgment of the fact that 
music can convey some sort of “meaning” 
independent of the text? — 
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In his excellent discussion of the 
mission of the artist and his relation 
to religion, Denis De Rougemont sug- 
gests the following statement as to 
the function of artistic activity: 


If therefore I set aside the criterion 
of utility, or lack of utility, as being 
relative, variable, and subject to 
change in meaning according to the 
religious condition of a society, I find 
myself once more before the initial 
question — in what respect does artistic 
activity distinguish itself from the 
other activities of man? 

I would venture the following an- 
swer: that, as distinct from all other 
products of human action, the work 
of art is an object of which the raison 
detre necessary and sufficient is TO 
SIGNIFY, organically, and by means 
of its own structure. 

Whether it consists in a structure of 
meanings, or forms, or sounds, or 
ideas, the work of art has for its spe- 
cific function the bribing of the atten- 
tion, the magnetizing of the sensibility, 
the fascinating of the meditation, the 
ensnaring — and at the same time it 
must orient existence toward some- 
thing which transcends sounds and 
forms, or the words so assembled. It 
is a trap, but an oriented trap. 


The implications of this excellent 
statement, if accepted as a working 
hypothesis for artistic activity in the 
church, are so far-reaching as to dras- 
tically alter or, at the least, greatly en- 
large the entire concept of music's re- 
lation to the Word. 

In such a conception of artistic ac- 
tivity the emphasis upon the intellec- 
tual reception of the Word is still felt, 
although its emphasis is changed and 


15 Denis De Rougemant, “Religion and 
the Mission of the Artist,” from Spiritual 
Problems in Contemporary Literature (New 
York: Stanley R. Hopper, Harper Torch- 
light Books, 1957), p. 176. Emphasis is the 


author’s own. 
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transcended from a reception of literal 
and propositional terms to a reception 
of the Word in symbolical terms, 
structurally, organically, and meta- 
phorically conceived. 


It is pertinent to this discussion to 
note Augustine’s view of the Word at 
this point. His view that anything, in 
a sense, may become Word, that any- 
thing on earth in a particular situation 
may become a symbol to point us 
somehow to God," is directly applica- 
ble to art metaphorically conceived. 
As the mind recognizes analogies be- 
tween music and its understanding of 
God, for example, music becomes the 
instrument of our understanding of 
God by revealing through its elements 
of form, unity, and order. 


In his treatise On the Holy Trinity, 
Augustine comments on the passage 
“_.. beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. 
3:18). In his discussion on this pass- 
age, he specifically points out that the 
“beholding as in a glass” —the ob- 
scure form of the image of God — 
must be recognized in truth and real- 
ity as just that, the image of God. 
And it is the Spirit which effects the 
transformation from the obscure to 
the brighter image. We are trans- 
formed and led from the glory of the 
creation to the glory of justification 
through the Spirit’s working. 

The analogy to music is easily seen. 
As music as the more obscure image, 
that is, as it concerns itself less with 
specific literal connotations, reflects 
the glory of God through its concern 


16 Donald Meyer, op. cit., p. 2. 
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for form, unity, and order, it becomes 
a symbolical witness directing us to 
God. 


For the Christian this can be an 
avenue of ever-deepening spiritual 
growth.. For the unconverted it is 
a means of calling attention to the 
glory, majesty, and perfectness of God 
as they are reflected, though imper- 
fectly, in the form, unity, and order 
of the created work of art.17 


Whether or not this perception of 
the integrity, harmony, and unity of 
the forms of things as demonstrated 
in music is perceived intuitively or 
intellectually, it has accomplished its 
purpose. This is art as form and 
substance pointing us to God. 


The problem of art for art’s sake 
raised here by implication is by no 
means a simple problem given to 
simple solutions. Least of all should 
this phrase become an emotionally 
charged slogan to ward off any in- 
quiry into the implications of art and 
aesthetics for the church. However, 
two comments might be made which 
are pertinent to any such discussion. 
First, the church looks upon all things 
in a spiritual totality. Second, norms 
and “laws” of art must be concerned 
essentially with propriety and not 
with technique. 


17 Here also Augustine’s statement that 
; a man becomes more and more 
shrouded in darkness, so long as he willingly 
pursues what he finds in his weakness is 
‘more easy to receive. Then he begins not to 
be able to see what supremely is, and to 
consider that to be evil which deceives him 
because of his lack of foresight” has its 
obvious application in the discussion of 
music both as a literal and as a symbolic 
carrier of the Word. 


“< 
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If the spiritual outlook on the part 
of the artist is admitted, then it fol- 
lows that in whatever the artist does, 
God —the ultimate End of man— 
must never be excluded. In the sense 
of the exclusion of God from a work 
of art, and in this sense only, should 
the church condemn “art for art’s 
sake.” In such a view not only the 
creator, but the worshiper as well 
finds new insights, new vitality, and 
new purpose for his respective role. 
This is no longer “art for art’s sake,” 
but art whose source and end is God 


and Christ.18 


To say this is not to excuse the 
placing of stumbling blocks in the 
way of the worshiper, but neither 
must it be interpreted as an excuse 
for refusing to seek the Lord where 
He may be found, or for negating 
music’s function to lead the worshiper 
to places where he has not been. To 
profess one’s inability to penetrate 
the meaning of music in worship in 
all its ramifications is to confess a type 
of artistic laziness which, because it 
is rather general, brings no shame. 


Rather, if the concept of the Chris- 
tian life moving “from faith to faith” 
implies the spiritual growth of the 
Christian with all its implications, we 
must be prepared to accept a broad- 
ened relationship between the Word 
and music’s witness to that Word as 
it demands response from the disci- 
plined Christian’s intellect, his emo- 
tion, his intuition, and his faith-full 
being. 


18 For a more complete discussion of this 
point see Musica Sacrae Disciplina; Pius XII 
Encyclical of Sacred Music. Musical Quar- 
terly, October 1957, pp. 467, 468. 
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Finally, the attempt to classify all 
music which carries no literal conno- 
tation as existing in a secondary rela- 
tion to the Word would seem to be 
the result of the overemphasis on 
music’s didactic aspects to the neglect 
of music’s very real function as a re- 
sponse to the Word proclaimed. 

The sacrificial and sacramental con- 
cepts in worship —man speaking to 
God, God speaking to man — as com- 
monly understood, certainly imply op- 
portunity for response on the part of 
the worshiper. The actions of thanks 
and praise are essentially actions of 
response and can be understood from 
the viewpoint of instruction only with 
difficulty. Certainly the symbolical 
and metaphorical import of the ac- 
tions of thanks and praise is as im- 
portant, if not more important, than 
the literal sense of the activity. 

Yet the concept of music as re- 
sponse is not new. This function of 
music, dependent for its validity upon 
the Word but not necessarily con- 
nected with a literal association, is 
also found reflected in the works of 
Augustine. Also, the use of melismatic 
additions to the traditional melodies 
of the church in the Middle Ages 
may be seen in the light of the con- 
cept that music could not only illumi- 
nate, but could also give special em- 
phasis to the Word with which it 
was connected. 

It is important to note this. It is 
a common experience that the more 
profound the religious experience is, 
the less our ability, at that moment, 
to communicate verbally. Our expres- 
sion either becomes increasingly sym- 
bolic, or we lapse into silence. It is 
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precisely here that music can play an 
important role. 


St. Peter calls attention to the in- 
expressibility of God’s grace: “. . . in 
whom, though now ye see Him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory” (1 Peter 
1:8). And St. Paul writes, “Thanks be 
unto God for His unspeakable gift” 


(2 Cor. 9:15). 


If the depths of religious expression 
and religious experience could be 
completely and satisfyingly expressed 
in simple linguistic terms, there would 
be no need for artistic expression of 
any kind whatsoever. Interestingly, 
even literary artists, whose simple and 
powerful handling of their medium is 
assumed, when wishing to penetrate 
to deeper expressions of their faith 
than simple narration, do so in meta- 
phorical and symbolic terms. 

By recognizing music’s function as 
a response to the Word, two advan- 
tages become immediately apparent. 
First, music is no longer bound by 
a pseudolinguistic condition requiring 
it to do what can be done more di- 
rectly and economically by another 
medium of expression. Second, music 
becomes free to utilize more essen- 
tially musical means and materials as 
its offering of praise and worship in 
response to the Word. 


It is not the function of music as 
response, then, to do for the Word 
what can be done more economically 
and directly in abstract propositions. 
It is not in competition with the 
Word. If it can be said that the 
function of music is “an exercise of 
the whole being of man, not to com- 
pete with God [or His Word], but 
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better to coincide with the order of 
creation, to love it better, and to re- 
establish ourselves in it”!® and to 
respond to it, and is understood in the 
light of a responsive action to God's 
Word and the message of salvation 
which it brings, broad new vistas 
await those willing to venture out. 


CONCLUSION 


If Christian culture, of which music 
is an important part, is the result of 
Christian faith and Christian theology, 
we must look to a clarification of the 
relationship between music and that 
theology for the place and direction 
of music in our worship. 


From the viewpoint of theology we 
must examine especially the doctrines 
of the creation, of man, of the natural 
knowledge of God as it is reflected in 
art, the concepts of Christian growth, 
the Christian vocation and its relation 
to the Christian artist, and the con- 


19 Denis De Rougemont, p. 186. (Italics 
mine ) 
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cept of the Christian as prophet as 
well as priest. 

From the viewpoint of music, we 
must examine what it can and what 
it cannot do, both as an intrinsic art 
form and as it is connected with the 
literal Word. 

We must proceed with open eyes, 
realizing that while the Word is eter- 
nal and unchanging, the historical and 
cultural institutions and means by 
which it is praised, promulgated, and 
glorified, are not. 

We must realize that many of the 
“simple” answers so easily arrived at 
and widely disseminated may well 
represent a kind of ignorance of, or 
indifference to, the basic problems 
facing the music of the church in 
our day. 

We must realize that to do less 
than this is to admit that though we 
may say that we care a great deal 
about music’s relation to the Word 
and its implications for the worship 
and witness of the church, we simply 
do not care enough. 


We see that Bach himself wanted more orchestra players than singers. 
If this were taken into account, one would not constantly hear the modern 
arrangements of Bach performances in which precisely the reverse is the rule. 
. . . It is impossible to detect in many present-day renditions the fundamental 
features of Bach choral scores: co-ordination of the vocal and instrumental 
groups, their equality in contrapuntal and structural importance. Bach’s or- 
chestra is never the accompanying instrument, but always the equal partner 
of the choir. (Italics ours.) The correct conception of Bach’s linear polyphony 
is the key to all interpretive problems, including dynamics. Bach knew so much 
better than many present-day interpreters are willing to give him credit for 
knowing, what he wanted and how to go about it in his scores. — Frederick 
Dorian, The History of Music in Performance 


ADDENDUM 


The quotation by Gilman Chase in LurHeran Epucation of December 
1958 on page 194 is taken from the July 1957 issue of The American Organist 
on page 214 from his article, “Notes on Bach — VI.” 


The Miracle of the Bach Revival * 


OLIveR C. RuppRECHT 


“Bach — the most stupendous miracle 
in music.” — RicHarD WAGNER 


“The mighty fortress of the art of 
music, Johann Sebastian Bach, still 
stands like a challenge to the modern 
world. There is no longer any ques- 
tion of appreciation; the present age 


J. S. Bach 


is ravenous for Bach’s music. More 
has been written about him in the 
past few decades than about any 
other composer. His music has sur- 
passed even Beethoven’s as the most 
exhaustively studied and the most 
avidly played. As yet there is no 
sign of pause in the steadily widening 
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scope of its popularity, or its enor- 
mous prestige.” 

This amazing verdict by Richard A. 
Leonard, of NBC, is the more aston- 
ishing to those who are familiar with 
the story of Bach. When the mortal 
remains of the Leipzig Cantor were 
laid to rest on the morning of Friday, 
July 31, 1750, few persons would have 
had the hardihood to assert that his 
works would serve succeeding gen- 
erations. Bach’s fame as a performer 
had reached many parts of Europe, 
and had even caused him to be in- 
vited to the Berlin (Potsdam) court of 
Frederick the Great, where his ability 
as an improviser was greatly admired. 
His fame as a composer, however, was 
generally ignored, doubted, denied, 
or ridiculed. His passing invited only 
brief and infrequent notices in con- 
temporary periodicals. His widow, 
Anna Magdalena, spent her last years 
as a pauper and came under the 
supervision of a town charity board, 
which had been appointed to relieve 
the needy and to prevent beggars 
from frequenting the streets! 

What separated Bach from his time? 
The difference was not primarily one 
of musical forms. In fact, says Dr. 
Edward Dickinson, “Bach was a man 
of the new time; he threw himself into 
the current of musical progress, seized 
upon the forms which were still in 
process of development, giving them 


* Reprinted by permission of the author, 
at the request of the editor, from “Third 
Annual Lutheran Intercollegiate Choral 
Festival” in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 13, 
1958. 
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technical completeness and bringing 
into light latent possibilities which 
lesser men had been unable to dis- 
cern.” So great was his genius that he 
produced the ultimate. “He touched 
every style of music known to his day 
except the opera, and most of the 
forms that he handled he raised to the 
highest power that they have ever 
attained. As an organ player and 
composer it would seem that Bach 
stands at the summit of human 
achievement.” 

How is it that such brilliance 
evoked no appreciable contemporary 
response? The reason for Bach's fail- 
ure to achieve a great following in his 
own day was principally a theological 
one. In an age of little men, Bach 
lived on the height of spiritual ele- 
vation. Humility had raised him to 
that height. “It has been my constant 
aim,” he said, “that church music 
should be so performed as to exalt 
God’s glory.” Bach knew only one 
kind of life: humble service to the 
Word. He loved Jesus, and this love 
moved him to spurn the frivolous gai- 
ety of worldly musicians (but to 
maintain a truly joyous spirit!) and 
also to reject the false front of Pietism. 
In his resolve to serve the Word, Bach 
became still more unpopular by his 
choice of materials: he based his art 
on the Lutheran chorale, whose sim- 
ple, unaffected, straightforward, and 
often rugged and severe proclamation 
of divine truth was unpalatable to 
a church which demanded musical 
pleasantries and which placed sweet- 
ness and refinement above honesty 
and power. 

The price that Bach paid for his 


choice was that he never achieved 
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timeliness, never developed a style 
which his own age could appreciate 
or understand. He regarded himself 
as God’s workman, and had no time 
to think of himself as a genius. He 
asked for no special moral code. He 
did not seek fame. He undertook 
occasional journeys to increase his 
knowledge and to become a better 
servant, but not to acquire wealth or 
to be applauded for his genius. Or- 
dinarily he remained at home and 
worked intensively, deepening his 
roots in the spiritual soil of his an- 
cestors. He found domesticity and 
confinement perfectly natural. He 
raised a family of twenty children, 
and did not consider himself badly 
used. Public opinion, however, re- 
jected his philosophy. When Bach 
died, he went down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Yet his passing induced neither ear- 
nest reflection nor reform. “It seemed 
as if the mighty force he had exerted 
had been dissipated. He had not 
checked the decline of church music.” 
Public taste degenerated even more 
and turned with increasing eagerness 
to shallowness and superficiality. 


Today we witness the triumph of 
Bach’s genius. Who can measure the 
scope of that victory? The great gain 
of Bach’s choice in life is that his 
music, which could not become 
timely, has become timeless. Its mes- 
sage is heard today and is appreciated 
for those very qualities which our age 
lacks: firmness, certainty, sureness of 
conviction — all of them the result of 
Bach’s firm and unwavering devotion 
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to a single purpose: to proclaim the 
message of eternal, timeless Truth. 


There can be little doubt that the 
reasons for the modern revival of 
Bach’s music, like those responsible 
for its rejection two hundred years 
ago, are primarily theological and 
philosophical, and only secondarily 
musical. While it is true that “mu- 
sicians see in Bach their greatest 
teacher, the master who sets the 
standard in essential matters of com- 
position, the sure guide who shows 
the right way,” the vast army of chil- 
dren, choir members, concertgoers, 
record purchasers, and amateur per- 
formers who have helped to swell the 
rising tide of Bach enthusiasm are 
moved by factors which are emotional 
rather than technical. Our age, hav- 
ing gone even beyond the humanism 
and skepticism of Bach’s day and 
having reached the last stage in hope- 
lessness, negation, and despair, has 
caused thousands to develop a new 
hunger and desire for a positive proc- 
lamation of authority and depend- 
ability. “Fear rides in men’s hearts,” 
a writer in one of our more sophis- 
ticated magazines stated recently; 
“the great periods of efflorescence in 
history, however, rode in on a tide 
of certainty, on an exhilaration born 
of sudden discovery of strength.” 


Bach is the musical answer to the 
harassed perplexity of our time. “He 
is the one composer,” says T. Scott 
Buhrman, “whose music is always 
alive and alert, always going some- 
where and taking its hearer along.” 
Goethe sensed something of this 
power and said, “When I heard the 


music of Bach it seemed as if the 
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Eternal Harmony were communing 
with itself, as might have happened 
in God’s bosom shortly before the 
creation of the world.” “The average 
music lover,” says Dr. Leichtentritt, of 
Harvard University, “finds in Bach’s 
music a mysterious, awe-inspiring 
emotional power, a faculty of looking 
into the hidden depths of the soul, 
of unlocking the inner secrets. He 
feels a quality unique in all music, 
something that cannot be replaced by 
any other music, no matter how much 
we may love it, something sound and 
balanced, easy and natural, yet mys- 
terious and exciting, and at the same 
time calming and consoling.” 


The miracle of the Bach revival is 
that countless numbers of persons 
have said, “Yes, this is the music of 
power; this is the music of regenera- 
tion; this music gives voice to faith 
and hope, for it is based on the re- 
viving Word of God which alone has 
power to change death into life, un- 
certainty into firm convictions, gloom 
into surging joy and hope.” 

The Bach revival was begun by 
a Jew — Felix Mendelssohn — in 1829. 
It has gained momentum and _ has 
achieved its most dramatic success in 
the past quarter century — largely 
through the instrumentality of non- 
Lutherans. Most of the American re- 
views and appraisals of countless per- 
formances of Bach’s music are written 
by persons outside the Lutheran 
Church; the performances, too, have 
been largely outside our circles. This 
fact argues eloquently for the uni- 
versal appeal of Bach’s music. 


Bach is, indeed, a man for all 
people. “Like Luther, of whom in 
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some respects he reminds us, he was 
a man rooted fast in the soil, sprung 
up from sturdy peasant stock, en- 
dowed with sterling piety and stead- 
fastness of moral purpose. The deep 
roots which he struck into the life 
of the common people must be reck- 
oned as one source of his power” 
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(Dickinson). On the other hand, the 
fact that we have partly been pushed 
into Bach observances is an indict- 
ment of Lutheran indifference. Bach, 
like Luther, a man of the people, will 
appeal to the people if he is properly 
presented and if the people share 
his spirit. 


“The people of this country do not have any conception of the evil being 
done by rock ’n’ roll,” Willson said. “It is a plague as far-reaching as any 
plague we have ever had, and now it’s become international in scope. 

“My preoccupation with this creeping paralysis is not with the lascivious 
quality, the suggestive dancing that goes with it,” Willson said. “This is bad 


and it’s been condemned before. 


“My complaint is that it just isn’t music. It’s utter garbage and it should 
not be confused in any way with anything related with music or verse. 

“It’s very difficult to say these things without sounding like a preacher. 
I'll also be accused of sour grapes because, it’s true, I have another kind of 


music to sell. 
“But what I say is true anyway. 


“We have great artists, geniuses in jazz, swing and bebop for these kids; 
fine musicians like Kid Cry, Louie Armstrong, Jack Teagarden, Benny Good- 


man, and Woody Herman. 


“But in rock ’n’ roll we're talking about a guy who can play only two 
chords, who has no craftsmanship, no natural ability, who is not a musician 


in any sense of the word. 


“This music stupefies these kids. All they have to do to dance is shake 


up and down. 


“It once was possible to teach youngsters to enjoy good music like Brahms. 


But you just can’t do it today.” 


What can parents do about itP Nothing, Willson said. 


“The parents are perfectly helpless,” he said. “I’ve had parents tell me 
they could cope with anything but this.” 


Willson said the heads of the big record companies turning out rock ’n’ roll 
recordings were to blame for the rock ’n’ roll craze among the teen-agers. 


“They are prostituting every phase of the music business just to make the 


balance sheet balance,” he said. 


— Chicago Daily News, June 18, 1958 (which describes Meredith Will- 
son, composer of the Broadway hit musical “The Music Man,” as “outraged 


and outspoken”). 


SINGING IN OUR CHOIRS 


ork CO ND 


. It’s a response to the many commands in Scripture: “Sing to the Lord.” 
. It’s a privilege to sing in the service of the Most High. 

. It’s an obligation to worship God in song if one can do so. 

. It’s a service to our fellow worshipers when we sing in our choirs. 

. It’s a spiritually enriching and musically edifying experience. — H. D. B. 


in Sunday Bulletin (Oct. 19, 1958) of Ev. Luth. Church of St. Luke, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


; 
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The Lutheran Child’s Bill of Rights in Music 


Lutruer L. KoLanpER 


Since music occupies a unique po- 
sition in the life of every child of God 
because of its close alliance with re- 
ligion, and 

Since music is an instrument of the 
means of grace through which a child 
of God may “make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord” (Ps. 100:1), and 

Since music can be an effective 
vehicle for a child of God to receive 
and transmit the message of the Gos- 
pel, and to use it to edify himself and 
his neighbor, 


Therefore we believe that 


I 
As his right, every Lutheran child 
shall be given the opportunity to de- 
velop his God-given talent in such 
a way as may edify and uplift his 
spiritual relationship with the Creator 
of these talents, to the limit of his 

potentiality. I 


As his right, every Lutheran child 
shall have the opportunity to know, 
appreciate, and use the rich heritage 
of Lutheran church music, as well as 
the heritage of all sacred and secular 
music. Ilr 


As his right, every Lutheran child 
shall have the opportunity to expe- 
rience music together with others, 
especially with those who are of the 
“household of faith.” (Gal. 6:10) 


IV 
As his right, every Lutheran child 
shall have the opportunity to make 
music through being guided and in- 
structed in home and in school in 
playing at least one instrument, both 
alone and with others. 


Vv 


As his right, every Lutheran child 
shall have the opportunity to enlarge 
and develop his appreciation of music 
as a precious gift of God, and shall 
be led into greater appreciation of 
the feelings and aspirations of others 
through music. 

VI 

As his right, every Lutheran child 
shall have the opportunity to enjoy 
music in such ways as will motivate 
inward feelings that are appropriate 
to a Christian child and which are 
stimulating and pleasurable. 


VII 

As his right, every Lutheran child 
shall have the opportunity to have his 
talents in music explored and de- 
veloped so that he may learn to serve 
God and his fellow man, giving ample 
opportunity for sufficient development 
in “teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord.” (Col. 3:16) 


Bach’s music miraculously survives in black-and-white performances, his 
marvelous melodies surmount even inaccurate rhythmic treatment. But Bach’s 
music is in color and the etching treatment robs it of its true splendor and 


complete effect. — Gilman Chase 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE, BUT 


To report that the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association membership topped 
1,800 with the beginning of 1959 is 
indeed good news. To indicate that 
this represents a fifty-per-cent increase 
in less than three years makes the 
figure even more impressive. It is 
only when we stop to realize that 
a majority of our teachers do not yet 
belong to the only professional organ- 
ization which exclusively serves the 
interests of Christian education that 
our enthusiasm appears somewhat 
premature or unwarranted. 


To appeal in this column to the 
professional consciousness of the non- 
member would be as ineffective as 
a pastors sermon on delinquent 
church attendance if directed to the 
faithful few who were in attendance 
on a particular Sunday. In either case 
the message would not reach the per- 
sons for whom it was intended. Inci- 
dentally, that is one reason why the 
LEA Board has agreed to make the 
quarterly LEA Newsletter publication 
a promotional instrument as well, to 
be mailed to all teachers and at times 
also to all pastors. 


A FILE TO IDENTIFY 
THE NONMEMBER 


And yet your membership and pro- 
motion committee feel that you, the 
members, are the most effective in- 


struments for reaching the nonmem- 
bers. For that reason the committee 
is developing a file of all 1,300 school 
faculties indicating the membership 
status of each faculty. For the first 
time we shall be able to determine at 
a glance which of our school faculties 
are not 100% enrolled in the LEA. 
More important than that, we shall 
be able to enlist your co-operation in 
“selling” the LEA to the nonmember 
on your faculty or on that of a sister 
school. 


GET THEM WHILE THEY’RE YOUNG 


Your membership committee is fur- 
ther convinced that we cannot begin 
too early in telling the LEA “story” 
to the future teachers and pastors of 
our church. Last month each of the 
students attending our teachers col- 
leges, preparatory colleges, and sem- 
inaries received a three-page pictorial 
report of the LEA as it appeared in 
the fall issue of the Aid Association’s 
Correspondent. It is hoped that the 
four thousand copies will help inspire 
the students to become members upon 
their graduation, or better yet, while 
still students. In fact, that is the ob- 
jective of the recently established stu- 
dent membership program. 


EVALUATE YOUR SCHOOL, 
NOT THE “INSTRUMENT” 


Last August each male teacher re- 
ceived a complimentary copy of An 
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Instrument for Evaluating the Lu- 
theran Elementary Schools, developed 
under the leadership of Mr. Fred 
Nohl. Fine as this “Instrument” is, 
if it has not found its place on the 
agenda of your faculty or Board of 
Education meetings, it has not and 
cannot achieve the purpose for which 
it is intended. If not procrastination, 
perhaps a lack of knowing how to go 
about using it has interfered with its 
effective use in your school. Recently 
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the Chicago Principals’ Conference 
devoted a meeting to a discussion of 
the topic, “The Effective Use of the 
Instrument of Evaluation.” Do not 
make the mistake of simply trying to 
evaluate the merits of the “Instru- 
ment.” Such procedure will not re- 
sult in the improvement of the 
Christian education program of your 
school, which was the real objective 
of the publication. 


WALTER F’. DoBBERFUHL 


Minds are like hats. When we're young, either we don’t use them or we 
change them too often; and when we grow old, not often enough. 

According to modern American standards, the Pilgrims were under- 
privileged people. Compared with ours, their homes were crude. No inside 
plumbing. No central heating. No cook stoves. And only candles or the 
glow from the embers in a fireplace to lessen the darkness of the rooms 
at night. 

To be sure they had food after a plentiful harvest and a successful hunt. 
Plain food, but enough. Certainly it was a far cry from either the immense 
variety or the sheer abundance found today in any supermarket. 

Much that we consider necessities they knew nothing about. They did not 
ride in an expensive all-weather car, or even in a cold horse-drawn buggy. 
They walked. They did not have TV, or radio, or a neighborhood picture 
theatre. They did not even have the books, magazines, or newspapers so 
readily available to even the poorest people anywhere in America today. 

But the Pilgrims did have one thing. They had a fierce desire for freedom. 
The essence of freedom to them meant the right to choose their own form of 
religious worship. And to enjoy that freedom they were willing to make any 
sacrifices and endure any hardships that were required. Perhaps their concept 
of freedom was not broad enough to inspire a warm welcome for those who 
did not conform to their same beliefs. But the fact remains that they had the 
courage and the stamina to pay a high price in physical hardship to gain for 
themselves the freedom they wanted for themselves. — Prism 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Albert E.. Glock, F. Samuel Janzow, John W. Klotz, Victor C. Krause, Martin 
C. Pieper, Daniel E. Poellot. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. By Alfred M. Rehwinkel. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1956. xii and 189 pages. $2.75. 


Whoever you are, you ought to read this. Let the chapter headings serve as appetizers: 
Definition and History of the Concept of Conscience. Naturalistic Theories Concerning 
Conscience. The Bible and the Voice of Conscience. The Function of Conscience. Some 
Peculiar Manifestations of Conscience. The Good and the Evil Conscience. The Signifi- 
cance of Conscience in Everyday Life. Conscience and the Confessional. The Collective 
or Social Conscience. The Freedom of Conscience. Dangers Threatening the Freedom 
of Conscience. 


This is a wide field of discussion, but the author has effectively drawn together a great 
many lines of thought in a stimulating and contemporaneous treatment of a topic that 
concerns every Christian, particularly the minister of the Word as he confronts himself 
as well as his people in a life that constantly grows more complex and that often tempts 
to confusion in issues of moral value. 

Of particular value is the Biblical principle that. guides the discussion and that resists 
being led out too far on the limb of speculative theology. The tone of the book is evan- 
gelical and constructive. 

You will probably not find all the answers to every question that can be raised on 
the topic of conscience. The reason may lie in the nature of the question or in the 
inescapable fact that sometimes there just is no categorical answer. 

The volume includes a list of documentations of references in the text, an extensive 


bibliography, and a topical index. D. E. P. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY GUIDE. By William S. Deal. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
Book House, 1957. 100 pages, 4x6. $1.00. 


The significance of this brief guide for Christian meditation lies in its contribution 
to the evidence of present-day interest in the spiritual side of human life. Beyond this, 
there is little to recommend it, and it leaves much to be desired. Its motivation is that 
of the Law. Too often this is the pattern of thought: “God will... if you...” The 
Gospel is a rare ingredient in these “spiritual capsules,” as the author calls them. The 
search for security ends in the conformity of man’s life to the will of God, not in the 
response of God’s grace to the needs of man. D: BaP. 
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THE PERFECT PRAYER. By Herman Hoeksema. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerd- 
man’s Publishing Co., 1956. 224 pages. $3.00. 


This book is a study of the meaning and implications of Questions 122—129 of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, questions pertaining to the Lord’s Prayer. It is the tenth and last 
volume in a series by the Rev. Herman Hoeksema expounding Reformed doctrine on 
the basis of the Heidelberg Catechism. The clarity and simplicity of its style and method 
suggest a minister’s lecture series for the instruction of his people. 

At most points the author uses the language of the Bible and follows Scriptural thought 
patterns. However, the underlying theological framework is that of Reformed theology, 
with its prime emphasis upon the doctrine of the sovereignty of God. The book, for 
example, relates this doctrine to the fact of sin on the one hand and to the doctrines of 
justification and of election on the other. The existence of sin is explained as a manifesta- 
tion of the divine will, although the author hastens to qualify this doctrine as follows: 
“But even when it is His sovereign will and counsel that evil shall exist, His will is always 
righteous and holy and good” (p. 106). And such clear proof of God’s objective and 
universal justification of the whole world as John 3:16 and 2 Cor. 5:19 are apparently 
limited to the elect by the sentence, “In the moment of the cross God forever blotted 
out all the sins of all the elect.” (P. 164) 

The author is at his best in such passages as that on page 165, in which he ascribes 
to God’s grace alone every spiritual activity of the Christian, from the true knowledge 
of sin to faith in Christ and all of the activities of faith, including prayer. F.S. J. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF JUDAISM. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical 
Library, c. 1959. 


This is an unsuccessful effort to do an important job. Most articles in this listing are 
not sufficiently informative to be helpful. A few of the biographies of the 19th and 
20th century Jews are more adequate. Biblical topics are dealt with in a trivial manner. 
It would be pointless to illustrate this, for there are no exceptions to the rule. Brief 
definitions of current Hebrew terms may be helpful to some. Literal translations of these 
items would have added to their clarity. Rarely do articles reflect modern scholarship 
and often perpetuate narrow views. For example: Among the 64 full-page illustrations 
we find this, “Plate 12. Title Page of Luther’s Anti-Semitic Pamphlet.” Now “anti- 
Semitic,” a term first coined in 1880, hardly describes Luther’s concern for the Jews. The 
pamphlet referred to is titled “Concerning the Jews and Their Lies.” The subtitle, not 
mentioned in the book under review, is “A Mission Epistle!” See Armas K. E. Holmio, 
The Lutheran Reformation and the Jews (1949). A.G. 


EDUCATION 


IMPROVING THE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM. By Leo J. Brueckner. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 

Are you concerned with evaluating your present arithmetic program? Would you 
like to have a guide which could help you involve the entire teaching staff in such an 
evaluation? 

If you answer yes to both of these questions you should take time out and examine 
the 120-page booklet listed here. The author has provided plans, check lists, outlines, 
illustrative samples, all of which can be of real help in evaluating and improving your 
arithmetic curriculum, instructional practices, and materials of instruction. 

Devoting a portion of each of the next six faculty meetings to a study of this kind 
should prove a profitable educational experience. M. C. P. 
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THE CHILD AND HIS DEVELOPMENT. By J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Croft, Inc., 1958. 624 pages. 


The combination of J. Murray Lee (University of Miami) and Dorris May Lee (Port- 
land State College) has done it again. Those acquainted with the professional literature 
in the field of education are familiar with the previous volume by the co-authors, The 
Child and His Curriculum. Presently enjoying its wider acceptance through a second 
revision, The Child and His Curriculum has presented a careful analysis of the program 
involved in an adaptable elementary school. 

The present volume, The Child and His Development, is intended to supply the ideas 
and concepts necessary to a more complete understanding of boys and girls. The volume 
is an effort to combine the traditional contributions of child and adolescent development 
and educational psychology. 

The Child and His Development is a book written for undergraduates, graduates, and 
teachers who wish to deepen their understanding of the principles of human development 
which are most closely related to the teaching-learning process. 

Part I of the book deals with the basic concepts and understanding of the whole child, 
relating to developmental pattern of the individual as he grows physically, intellectually, 
emotionally, socially, and his whole personality. A refreshing departure in procedure is 
presented by the co-authors. Instead of identifying traits which are purported to be 
unique at certain age levels, the authors present several basic guidelines for the develop- 
ment in the various phases of the total personality pattern. Using the deductive method, 
they illustrate the various principles in terms of classroom adjustment. 

One of the underlined assumptions of the authors relates to the idea that teachers 
need to understand children of all ages if they are to work effectively with students of 
their own grades. For that reason the volume provides illustrations of the concept at 
various age levels. The authors’ basic assumption is that they are basically similar and 
that they have the same motivating forces, the same needs, which in turn are satisfied in 
very similar ways. 

The volume aims to serve those teacher education programs throughout the country 
where segmented courses in psychology have been fused into a single year’s experience, 
often called the child or the learner, and in some cases, growth and development. 

The second part of the book deals with ways of understanding children through the 
use of physical-psychological tests and measurements. The discussion on measurements 
and diagnostic instruments is followed by presentation of the method used to help indi- 
viduals in the learning process. The last part of the volume is concerned with ways of 
working with children and adolescents through group relations and appropriate parent- 
teacher relationships. 

So far as stimulating content is concerned the reviewer has found the section on 
development of individual and Part I particularly helpful in shaping experiences for college 
classrooms. This part of the book, it would seem, would offer a reservoir of ideas for 
a study conference or faculty and service program. 

Part III of the book, beginning with Chapter II, provides a very readable explanation 
of “Learning and the Learner.” We would recommend this section for careful perusal 
on the part of those who may be entering elementary classrooms after an absence of 
some duration. 

Another outstanding feature of the text which deserves some sort of mention is the 
fact that the volume gives many evidences of being up to date in its research references 
and in its illustrative materials. The latter fact may be noted in the listing and carefully 
worded analysis of the most recent achievement tests used in elementary and secondary 
education. 

Some re-recommendations: Here’s a volume for many. VeCak: 
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BIOLOGY FOR YOU. By B. B. Vance and D. F. Miller. Chicago: Lippincott, 1958. 664 
pages. $4.80. Teacher’s Manual, 76 pages. $ .60. 


This is an excellent high school textbook, well written and well illustrated. It begins 
with the practical aspects of biology and then discusses two groups of considerable general 
interest, the insects and the plants. This sort of introduction should arouse considerable 
interest in the subject. The other topics usually covered in biology follow. There is 
a special unit on conservation and on vocational and avocational uses of biology. The 
book might well be used for supplementary reading in the upper grades. 1K 


INSECTS ON PARADE. By Clarence J. Hylander. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
208 pages. $3.75. 


This is a well-done book by a well-known author. It is packed full of interesting 
facts. The first two chapters supply general information on insects. The remaining chap- 
ters take up the more common insect groups. The book is illustrated with photographs and 
black-and-white line drawings. There is a wealth of interesting information which the 
teacher may well use to enrich his science teaching. JeW. ES 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS. 1958. 616 pages. $7.00. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS. 1958. 206 pages. $6.00. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. 1958. 
206 pages. $5.75. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS. 1958. 318 pages. $6.50. 
All published by Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 


All four of these catalogs cover a wide range of free educational, informational enter- 
tainment materials that are worthwhile. Accident prevention and safety, art and hand- 
work, clubs and scouting, conservation, entertainment, geography, health and _ social 
hygiene, history, music, religion, science, and sports are some of the topics covered. 


While the total cost of the four catalogs would necessitate an annual expenditure 
of $25.25, schools with a limited budget might consider ordering them once every three 
years. The changes in that short time would not handicap your program too seriously. 

M.C. P. 


We must never lose sight of the fact that ours is a country that has grown 
because of our belief in ideas, not because of our belief in things. As things 
become more available, as they become more pleasant, ideas tend to fade 
away a little. We've got to be sure that we always remember that it is the 
idea — the big, clean idea, and not the thing — that makes us and our country 
bigger. — Frank Pace, Jr., quoted in Think 


We are living in a world in which we have tremendously increased our 
information without having appreciably increased our wisdom. We are living 
in a world in which we have fantastically multiplied our riches without having 
fully learned to use those riches wisely. We have developed our natural 
resources without having developed correspondingly greater resources of the 
spirit. — Ropert E. WiLson 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Palmer Czamanske, Editor 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


(Costs lasts only a little time, and 
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THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, III 

“One of the chief pleasures that a child derives 
from the library arises from the experience of 
choosing his own books. In this act the child's 


individuality finds There 
in browsing through a 


expression, is great 


satisfaction section of 
books and finally finding one that is just what 
is wanted. The wise librarian recognizes the 
difference between purposeful browsing and aim- 
less leafing. She never interrupts the former nor 
hesitates to guide the latter. The guidance, how- 
ever, is given in such a way that the child does 
not feel that a particular book has been forced 
on him. The school librarian must be an expert 


in the use of the nondirective technique. 

“lf the child is to gain all that the library has to 
The most 
desirable plan is that in which the pupil's sched- 


offer, he must have time to use it. 


ule is flexible enough to allow him time to come 
to the library from choice, in addition to the 
Just 
as the child gets greater enjoyment from the 


times when he comes with a class group. 


book which he chooses for himself, so his use 
of the library will give him more satisfaction if 
he goes there voluntarily as well as with sched- 
uled class visits.” 


— Alice R. Brooks and Mary K. Eakin, ‘'The Elementary- 
School Library,'" The Elementary School Journal, Jan- 
vary 1949, p. 251. 


Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Agnew, Edith J. LEO OF ALASKA; 
illus. by Brinton Turkle. Friend- 
ship Press, 1958. 116 pp. $2.95. 

“When Uncle Louie goes to the hospital for 


a long stay, his small ward is sent to a chil- 
dren’s home on Evergreen Island. Leo is 
lost and homesick at first, but adjusts to 
group life. He even learns to like school 
when he finds that glasses enable him to 
see everything, even separate leaves on the 
trees. By the time Uncle Louie is well, Leo 
thinks of Evergreen Island as home. A real 
and perceptive study of a small boy, this 
book is written in a warm and easy style 
that makes palatable even the determined 
doses of information about Alaskan ethnic 
groups.” — BCCB, XII, 41. The setting is 
a mission on Kodiak and Spruce Islands, 
southern Alaska; the time is the present. 


Subject heads: Alaska— Stories || Children’s 
homes — Stories 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Evarts, Hal G. JEDEDIAH SMITH, 
TRAIL BLAZER OF THE WEST; 
illus. by Bernard Krigstein. Put- 
nam, 1958. 192 pp. $3.00. 

In 1822 Jedediah Smith joined a group of 


fur trappers who had agreed to collect furs 
in the Northwest for the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company. His intense curiosity and 
desire to do the work better than others 
led him to explore unknown territories. 
Because of his success in collecting furs 
Smith became a partner in the firm. He 
could have retired in St. Louis and lived 
a comfortable life, but there were new ter- 
ritories to discover, new routes to find to 
the Pacific. Many exploratory trips took 
him to the Southwest and to California. 
Jedediah Smith became an invaluable serv- 
ant to his country by making notes and 
maps of all his explorations. He was in- 
directly responsible for the annexation of 
the Oregon country and of the Southwest. 


Subject heads: Trapping \| Fur trade \| The 
West — Discovery and exploration 
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Gr. 3-5 


Blair, Dorothea W. ROGER, A MOST 
Ages 8-10 UNUSUAL RABBIT; illus. by 
Hilary Knight. Lippincott, 1958. 


63 pp. $2.50. 
Well-dressed, well-mannered Roger the 


rabbit leaves home to make his mark in the 
world as a painter. In London he paints 
a portrait of the young lady who is engaged 
to the king’s son. The queen likes the paint- 
ing so well that Roger becomes the court 
painter. Although this story of high society 
is fantastic, the author tells it so matter- 
of-factly that the people’s acceptance of 
a rabbit as a social companion does not 
seem strange. The artist created the early 
19th century as the historical period for 
Roger. 


Gr. 6-9 Butler, Evelyn I., and Dale, George 
Ages 11-14 A. ALASKA, THE LAND AND 
THE PEOPLE; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Viking, 1958. 159 pp. 


$3.50. 
The state of Alaska and its people come 


to life through the vivid descriptions and 
photographs in this book. It presents the 
history of Alaska, the main physical features, 
life among the various Indian tribes and the 
Eskimos, and the growth of and life in 
Juneau, Fairbanks, and Ketchikan. Included 
are comparisons of occupations, education, 
recreation, and home life of the various 
people and a fascinating account of an 
Arctic reindeer roundup. The authors for 
more than 12 years worked in Alaska for 
the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Subject heads: Alaska — Description and travel 
|| Eskimos — Alaska || Reviewed BCCB, XII, 59 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Fox, William. ROCKS AND RAIN 
AND THE RAYS OF THE SUN; 
illus. with photographs and dia- 
grams. Walck (Oxford), 1958. 
90 pp. $3.00. 

The author begins this book by explaining 


that rock is the basis for everything that 
grows. Rock needs the help of the sun 
and of rain to produce natural resources. 
Therefore these three factors must be present 
in some way before farm crops, forests, 
grass, minerals, oil, the ocean, animals, and 
human beings can exist. After describing 
the natural resources just mentioned, the 
author explains their importance to man and 
why each one must be conserved by the 
best-known methods. 


Subject. head: Conservation 
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Gr. 7-9 Cosgrove, Margaret. WONDERS 
Ages 12-14 OF YOUR SENSES; illus. by the 
author, Dodd, 1958. 64 pp. 

$2.95. 


Working on the theory that without our 
senses there would be little meaning to our 
lives, the author describes the usefulness 
and operation of our five main receptive 
faculties. She then describes our other 
senses — nausea, dizziness, hunger, thirst, 
and internal pain. Her final point is the 
importance of the senses in the animal 
kingdom. The text is easy to understand, 
and the illustrations enhance the power of 
the text. 


Subject head: Senses and sensation 


Gr. K-2 De Angelis, Nancy. CAMEMBERT; 

Ages 5-7 illus. by the author. Houghton, 
1958. 28 pp., 10%x7%. 
Library binding. $3.00. 


In the linen closet in summer and in a 
beautiful room in winter in an old hotel 
in an old seacoast town of France lived the 
small mouse Camembert. One winter an 
artist occupied Camembert’s room. Camem- 
bert thought of a way to make the artist 
unhappy in that room: he’d paint all kinds 
of colors on the man’s canvases and then 
surely the man would leave. To the artist’s 
and the mouse’s surprise the daubings im- 
proved the paintings, and artist and mouse 
together lived in the hotel’s finest room. 

The chief difference between the French 
mice Anatole and Camembert is that Ana- 
tole is a mouse of self-respect who wishes 
to earn his living by useful work, whereas 
Camembert wants to receive a comfortable 
living from the world. It is this basic dif- 
ference which makes Eve Titus’ Anatole 
(1956, reviewed in November 1957, p. 135) 
a better book than Camembert. The pic- 
tures in Camembert are just as pleasing; 
Miss De Angelis does well with Camem- 
bert’s impishness. The text, though not 
quite so crisp, is practically as effective. 
There is no reason whatever that children 
are likely to be less pleased with this new 
book. The fact is, however, that picture- 
stories depend upon ideas as well as upon 
pictures and text. Anatole is one of the 
great books of this 20th century; Camem- 
bert is simply one of the finest of 1958. 


Subject head: Mice — Stories || Reviewed BCCB, 
XII, 81 
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Gr. 5-7 Colby, C. B. SOIL SAVERS, THE 
Ages 10-12 WORK OF THE SOIL CONSERVA- 


TION SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; illus. with large photo- 
graphs. Coward, 1957. 48 pp., 
74 X10%. $2.00. 
Contour plowing, wind-strip cropping, water 
storing, tree and thicket planting, and water 
stoppers, such as terraces and dams, are a 
few of the methods of conservation dis- 
cussed in this book. The Soil Conservation 
Service aids the farmer in his conservation 
problems by studying the physical charac- 
teristics of the land, making soil maps, and 
taking frequent soil checks. The author 
explains in simple language the results of 
poor conservation methods, such as gullies, 
range devastation, and furrows. 


Subject head: Conservation || Reviewed BCCB, 
XI, 92 
Gr. 6-8 Franchere, Ruth. WILLA [THE 
Ages 11-13 STORY OF WILLA CATHER’S 
GROWING UP]; decorations by 
Leonard Weisgard. Crowell, 
1958. 170 pp. $3.00. 


What can a teacher do to widen the in- 
terests of girls at the age that they are 
learning to be girlish? He can capture their 
attention with this biography of Willa 
Cather’s early years in Red Cloud, Nebr., 
in the 1880's. 

The essential experiences of girls are here: 
devotion to a pet, enjoyment of food, kind- 
ness to new neighbors, a secret meeting 
place for the gang, the acting-out of scenes 
from a book, and attendance at a real play. 
And there is much more: the demonstrations 
in Willa Cather that girls have inquiring 
minds and that if a girl wants to find out 
something she can do it. 

For answers to hundreds of questions about 
flowers, the circulatory system of animals, 
mythology, the Iliad, or Latin, Willa went 
to an educated clerk in a store. For practice 
in elementary nursing she occasionally ac- 
companied Dr. Damerell when he visited 
a patient. For direct acquaintance with 
railroad pioneers she called upon the former 
governor of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Franchere’s method is that of story- 
telling, rich in concrete detail. She has pro- 
duced a biography of childhood and 


adolescence so entertaining that surely its 
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readers will want to read Willa Cather’s 
novels when they grow up. The designer 
of the book and Mr. Weisgard have pro- 
vided a pleasing printed page planned 
especially for girls. 

Subject heads: Nebraska — Frontier and pioneer 


life || Cather, Willa Sibert, 1873—1947 || 
Reviewed BCCB, XII, 64 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Moody, Ralph. RIDERS OF THE PONY 
EXPRESS; illus. by Robert Riger; 
maps by Leonard  Derwinski. 
Houghton, 1958. 183 pp. (North 
Star). $1.95. 

Instead of writing an historical account of 


the planning, the organization, and the 
maintenance of the Pony Express in 1860 
and 1861, Ralph Moody gives boys and 
girls what they want: the story of a horse 
relay race. And what a race! The first rider 
eastward from Sacramento, Sam Hamilton, 
rode three half-wild mustangs 20 miles 
through rain, mud, and darkness in 59 min- 
utes. The first rider westward from Saint 
Joseph, Mo., Johnny Frey, rode thorough- 
breds and Morgans 80 miles through dark- 
ness in 6 hours 25 minutes. In 9 days, 
15 hours, and 15 minutes the pony riders 
carried the mail from St. Joseph to Sacra- 
mento! Despite rain, mud, blizzards, and 
Indians the horsemen made good their em- 
ployer’s promise of 10-day service. 

Mr. Moody’s method is to take the Saint 
Joseph rider four ponies and 80 miles west- 
ward, then to take the Sacramento rider 
60 miles and eight ponies eastward, and 
then to seesaw back and forth between the 
westbound and the eastbound mails. Vivid 
details about riders, horses, difficulties of 
the routes, and the pressures of fast riding 
produce a book able to compete with any 
Western on TV. Quarter-page maps show- 
ing the route of each rider (and thus of 
the Express) are a TV-like device that 
orients the reader. In the last four chapters 
of the book the author tells about great 
riders. The necessary history appears in 
the first chapter and on the last page. 

Mr. Moody’s new book displaces The Pony 
Express by Samuel Hopkins Adams (Ran- 
dom, 1950) on the bases of superior or- 
ganization, more concrete details, and 
choice of fewer historical figures. 


Subject heads: Pony Express || The West 
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Gr. 9-12 Ross, Frank Jr. THE WORLD OF EN- 

Ages 14-17.  GINEERING; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Lothrop, 1958. 186 pp. 
$3.00. 


The boy who has already chosen engineer- 
ing as a career and the boy who wants 
to know what engineering is will learn much 
from this enthusiastically written book. First 
of all, the reader looks at the achievements 
of engineering from the times of Babylon 
and ancient Egypt to the present. Then he 
views the eight large areas of activity (re- 
search, design, construction, sales, etc.) in 
the engineering profession. Third, the 
reader moves into the different kinds of 
engineering: civil, mining, mechanical, elec- 
trical, agricultural, and military. In the last 
chapter he considers training and oppor- 
tunities. Mr. Ross repeats the warning 
voiced today by many of America’s leading 
engineers, “If an engineer is to reach the 
peak of his profession, he cannot afford to 
neglect the ‘humanities’ [— English, history, 
foreign languages].” 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


O’Connor, Patrick. THE LOST HAR- 
POONER. Washburn, 1957. 183 


pp. $2.75. 

In the mid-1800’s 16-year-old Peter Curry 
signs on a whaler, hoping that he may find 
his father, George Curry, who, years earlier, 
had been reported lost. His father, how- 
ever, is alive on a sacred Pacific island, 
where natives look up to one cast up by the 
sea. During the search and final reunion 
between father and son, Peter experiences 
many unusual adventures. At one time he 
is marooned on an ice flow, and at another 
he and his friend Ben are set adrift in a 
small boat as a result of a mutiny. The 
author includes in the story a wealth of 
lore about whaling, distant places, and 
savage peoples. 


Subject head: Whaling — Stories 


Gr, 8-12 Landis, Paul H. YOUR DATING 
Ages 13-17 DAYS, LOOKING FORWARD TO 
HAPPY MARRIAGE; illus. with 
charts and diagrams. McGraw 


(Whittlesey), 1954. 155 pp. 
$2.50. 

“An exceedingly sane and healthy approach 

to many of the problems of dating, court- 

ship, and marriage which young people face. 


The writing is straightforward and mature; 
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there is nothing coy or condescending in 
the treatment of any of the problems that 
are presented. The book should have value 
for all libraries which are serving teen-age 
readers and also for home collections.” — 
BCCB, VIII, 33. 


Subject heads: Courtship || Conduct of life || 
Boy-girl relations 


Gr. 9-12 
Ages 14-17 


Paradis, Adrian A. DOLLARS FOR 
YOU, 150 WAYS FOR BOYS TO 
EARN MONEY, 1958; NEVER TOO 


YOUNG TO EARN, 101 PART- 
TIME JOBS FOR GIRLS, 1954; 
decorations by Genia. McKay. 


Each 179 pp. $3.00. 
These books contain a wealth of job ideas, 


ranging from simple ones, such as that of 
hosing lawns and gardens, to complex ones, 
like that of raising livestock. The author 
has not forgotten corn detasseling for both 
girls and boys, darning socks for girls, and 
operating a clean-up service in a new houses 
area for boys. The suggestions are realistic 
and sensible, as are the warnings. For in- 
stance, the author points out that govern- 
ment jobs in national parks require an age 
of 18, though some concessioners may have 
a few openings for younger people. Both 
books close with useful bibliographies and 
handy indexes. 


Careers to Investigate Gr. 10—12 
Mr. Paradis addresses From High School to 
a Job (1956, 249 pp., $3.50) to those who 
do not go to college. He points out the large 
variety of jobs that do not run to dead ends 
and stresses the need to understand the task 
and the employer. Within the space limits 
of a certain discussion he makes clear dis- 
tinctions between jobs, as, for instance, be- 
tween those in printing and publishing 
houses. 

The three parts of the book are Careers You 
Will Want to Investigate, Finding the Right 
Job, and Preparing for Your Career. In ad- 
dition to opening many possibilities for 
careers, this book should do much to coun- 
teract the notions that high-school sports, 
high-school social activities, and high-school 
popularity are more important than English 
and mathematics. 

A chapter “What About College?” says 
plainly that not everyone is college material, 
and then goes on to encourage those who 
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are willing to study English, mathematics, 
the sciences, and foreign languages. The 
last chapter provides many references to 
occupational literature. 


Severn, Bill. MAGIC AND MAGI- 
CIANS; illus. by Yukio Tashiro. 
McKay, 1958. 178 pp. $3.00. 

Showing how magic began, introducing 
several famous magicians of the past, 
demonstrating by clear illustrations the 
tricks the amateur can perform, and dis- 
cussing the many clubs the magic-minded 
person may attend are the author’s ways of 
presenting his book. To inform the reader 
that magic also serves purposes other than 
that of amusement, he lists many uses of 
magic that serve humanity. 
The reader may find information he needs 
simply by thumbing through the pages or 
by consulting the table of contents and the 
index. The pleasing order of the material 
also makes it possible to read the entire 
book for enjoyment. 

A review of Mr. Severn’s Magic Wherever 

You Are (1957) appeared in this depart- 

ment in June 1958, p. 505. 


|| Conjurers || Re- 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Subject heads: Conjuring 
viewed BCCB, XII, 90 


Gr. 9-12 
Ages 14-17 


Neal, Harry Edward. NATURE’S 
GUARDIANS, YOUR CAREER IN 
CONSERVATION, 1956, 192 pp.; 
PATHFINDERS, U. S. A., YOUR 
CAREER ON LAND, SEA, AND AIR, 
1957, 192 pp.; the two illus. 
with photographs. Messner. Each 
$3.50. 

In the introduction to the second book 


Harry Edward Neal writes, “The building 
of the United States of America is still 
going on. The builders are people — people 
with special skills, clear aims, and new 
ideas, and the will and courage to make 
them real.” 

These two books open to boys and girls 
interested in the sciences and in engineering 
the many possibilities for a government 
career. Nature’s Guardians surveys careers 
in managing fisheries, administering the fur 
business, protecting wild birds and animals, 
and conserving lumber, soil, and water. 

In the second book the author discusses 
challenging jobs in the Maritime Admin- 
istration, the Merchant Marine, the Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the Weather Bureau. Besides being 
lively vocational guides, these books are 
guides to how the government serves all 
of us, and consequently they are excellent 
for general reading. 


Gr. 2-4 McClung, Robert M. LUNA, THE 
Ages 7-9 STORY OF A MOTH, 1957, 48 pp. 
Gr. 3-5 McClung, Robert M. BUZZTAIL, THE 
Ages 8-10 STORY OF A RATTLESNAKE, 1958, 


64 pp.; the two illus. by the 
author. Morrow. Each $2.50. 
Simply written Luna, describing the fasci- 


nating life cycle of a Luna moth in a natural 
forest setting with other insects and small 
creatures of the forest, echoes for the young 
reader the never-ending rhythm of the 
insect world. Pleasing boldly colored and 
black-and-white illustrations, often com- 
pletely surrounding the large, clear print 
of the text, picture for the child the changes 
in Luna’s appearance as the seasons come 
and go. 

The vivid account of one year in the life 
of Buzztail gives a great deal of informa- 
tion about the timber rattlesnake. The 
author describes the cycle of mating, the 
birth of young snakes, and the shedding of 
old skin. A young farm boy, bitten by 
Buzztail, shows how to take care of a snake 
bite. Black-and-white illustrations. 

The Young People’s Literature Board knows 
of no finer nature books for grades 2 to 5 
than Mr. McClung’s 12 life-cycle studies, 
from Sphinx, The Story of a Caterpillar in 
1949 to Leaper, The Story of an Atlantic 
Salmon in 1957 and the two reviewed here. 
In April William Morrow & Co. intend to 
issue Whooping Crane, the true and moving 
story of a famous American bird that has 
almost disappeared from the earth. 


Subject heads: Moths || Snakes || Reviewed 
BCCB, XII, 14 
Gr. 7-10 Merrell, Leigh. PRISONERS OF HAN- 


Ages 12-15 ~NIBAL. 


$2.95. 
News of Hannibal’s mounting victories 


reaches the Glabo villa as the betrothal of 
Titus Scaevola to Cornelia takes place. 
Titus, not too enthusiastic about the match 
arranged by their parents, leaves im- 
mediately for the war. Captured by Han- 


Nelson, 1958. 187 pp. 
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nibal, he is sent to Rome to ask for ransom 
for himself and 9 other prisoners, but the 
Senate refuses to deal with Hannibal. 
Titus’ only alternative is escape. At Capua, 
the Carthaginian winter camp, Titus meets 
Cornelia, who had been taken there by her 
uncle. She, too, a prisoner, must escape, 
and this is accomplished only with the 
assistance of a native Capuan. The war far 
from over, Titus and Cornelia, now in love, 
return to Rome. Reaching their destination, 
they separate again as Titus rejoins the 
army to fight on for the glory of Rome. 

Centered in historical events in the second 
century B.C., this novel places love for 
one’s country above all else. The principal 
characters in the book are imaginary, but 
the consuls and generals, the leaders of 
Rome and Carthage, are historical per- 
sonages. Careful research and skilful nar- 
ration make the battles of great interest, 
and the author vividly depicts various 
Roman customs, such as those of marriage. 


Subject heads: Rome — History — Stories || 
Punic War, 2d — Stories 


Gr. 8-10 Turngren, Ellen. SHADOWS INTO 
Ages 13-15 MIST. Longmans, 1958. 207 pp. 
$3.00. 


This distinguished junior novel is a char- 
acter study of two Swedish immigrants in 
Minnesota in the 1880’s. Lovisa Lund is 
disappointed in America. She finds her new 
homeland cold, frightening, and sometimes 
even humiliating. Warmhearted, gentle 
Lovisa cannnot understand the English 
language, and she is hurt that she has few 
friends. However, bold Nils Enberg, al- 
ready proficient in English, is well adjusted 
to the new land. He breaks the land on 
his farm, tills the soil, and fights back the 
wilderness. He is eager to get ahead and 
be the leader of all his neighbors. 

When Lovisa comes to keep house for Nils, 
his father, and his invalid mother, who 
continually complains and gives orders, 
many difficulties arise. Later when Nils 
and Lovisa marry, more conflicts arise from 
their entirely different evaluations of human 
actions. Ambitious, determined, strong 
Nils cannot understand Lovisa’s attention 
to nature and her warm sympathy for the 
weak and suffering. Lovisa adapts herself 
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to a husband who has many ideas which 
seein strange to her, and they together work 
out their problems. This book provides 
entertaining as well as educational reading 
for any high school student who is mature 
enough to be interested in people as 
they are. 


Subject head: Minnesota — History — Stories _ || 
Reviewed BCCB, XIl, 21 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Todd, Ruthven. TAN’S FISH; illus. by 
Theresa Sherman. Little, 1958. 
58 pp. $2.75. 

Tan is a little Chinese boy who likes to 


keep fish in large glass aquariums. But 
most of all he likes to walk out to the rice 
fields, pretending he is an Amazon ex- 
plorer who discovers a new fish. And one 
day he does just that — he finds a fish that 
had never been seen before. Tan shares 
his great discovery with his friend, Mr. Won, 
the dealer in tropical fish in Canton; and 
Dr. Lin of the Fisheries Experiment Station 
interests the members of the Cathay 
Aquarists in the new fish. How exciting 
it is when the members of the society de- 
cide to name the new fish after Tan! And 
it is Tan who reminds the enthusiastic 
Aquarists that most of the fish must be 
returned to their natural home in the stream 
near the rice fields. 

The story presents an unusual theme. It is 
a little boy who makes the wonderful dis- 
covery, a little boy who reminds the 
impulsive adults of natural conservation. 
The author’s style is simple and flowing. 
The beautiful pen-and-crayon illustrations 
adequately depict customs of the Chinese. 


Subject head: China — Stories 


The committee gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tribution of reviews for the March issue by the 
following: Gerdes, 
Donna Livingston, Lynn Poerschke, Ruth Sauerteig, 
Sandra Schulz, and Sharon 


Emily Andrews, Margaret 
Joyce Schreiber, 
Strefling. 

The quotations under the heading “The Elemen- 
tary-School Library’’ appearing in the first column 
of this department in the issues of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, copyright 1949 by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, are reprinted there with the 
permission of the University of Chicago Press, 
publisher of The Elementary School Journal. 
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ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer School Announced. — Dr. A. O. 
Fuerbringer, president of Concordia, an- 
nounced that the summer school sessions at 
the Seminary will begin on June 23 and 
will continue to August 26. The over-all 
period of‘the school is divided into two 
terms: the long term from June 23 to 
July 28; the short term from July 1 to 
July 23. In addition, a full quarter (June 23 
to August 26) will be conducted so that 
part of the entering class from Concordia 
Senior College can accelerate its program. 

Academically, the studies are divided into 
three programs, the Seminary Program, the 
Graduate Program, and the M. A. R. (Mas- 
ter of Arts in Religion) program. In a later 
issue of LuTHERAN EDUCATION there will 
be a detailed description of the “Institute 
for Campus Pastors.” For the Seminary 
Program of the long term, two guest lec- 
turers have been obtained. The Rev. Her- 
bert E. Hohenstein, pastor of Luther Me- 
morial Church, will give a course in the 
Festival Half of O. T. Eisenach Pericopes, 
and Dr. Paul W. Lange, superintendent of 
the Greater St. Louis Lutheran High Schools, 
is the other lecturer. The Rev. Hohenstein 
describes his course as both of exegetical 
and practical value for fourth-year semi- 
narians and pastors who have had basic 
Hebrew courses. Dr. Lange will present 
a study of basic theological, sociological, 
and philosophical propositions upon which 
a defensible program of Christian education 
should be built. Staff members who teach 
in this program include Professors H. Jones, 
R. Preus, Carl S. Meyer, G. W. Hoyer, 
W. J. Danker, F. Danker, and E. W. Krentz. 
Mr. Krentz’s course is entitled “Readings in 
the Thought World of the New Testament.” 

In the Graduate Program of the long 


term Dr. H. R. Klann of New York will 
present studies in the theology of Luther, 
and Dr. W. F. Beck of St. Louis will present 
a course on advanced textual criticism of 
the New Testament. Staff members teach- 
ing in this program include Professors W. 
Roehrs, C. S. Meyer, and K. H. Breimeier. 

Prof. D. Kautz, head of the department 
of religion of Lutheran High School (South) 
in Chicago, and Prof. D. Schuller of Con- 
cordia faculty, will present courses on 
Church and Social Problems. Both of these 
courses are on the M. A. R. level. 

The Short Term (Seminary Program) will 
include a course in the Old Testament ( His- 
tory of Israel) by Dr. W. Roehrs and a New 
Testament course (Epistle of James) by 
Dr. M. Franzmann. Dr. E. Lueker will pre- 
sent a course entitled “Comparative Con- 
temporary Lutheran Dogmatics,” Prof. P. J. 
Schroeder will teach a course in Medieval 
Church History, Dr. R. Caemmerer, a course 
in advanced Homiletics, Dr. Merkens has 
a course entitled “Methodical Bible Teach- 
ing. 

Guest lecturers in the Graduate Program 
for the Short Term include Dr. H. Leupold, 
secretary of the theological faculty at Capital 
University, and author of commentaries on 
Genesis, Daniel, and Ecclesiastes, Dr. H. 
Waetjen of Charleston, S. C., and Prof. 
R. Bertram, head of the department of re- 
ligion of Valparaiso University. Teachers in 
this session of the Graduate Program on the 
Seminary faculty include Professors M. 
Franzmann, R. Preus, E. Lueker, K. Brei- 
meier, and R. Caemmerer. Prof. Kautz and 
Dr. L. Spitz will present courses at the 
M. A. R. level. 


Intercollege Visits. —In anticipation of 
the first group of students from Concordia 
Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind., the Board 
for Higher Education and the administrative 
officers of the two schools involved have 
been instrumental in arranging for a series 
of intercollege visiting between the senior 
college and Concordia Seminary with 
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a view to facilitating easier articulation of 
courses and nonacademic activities between 
the schools. To this end, two visits by men 
from St. Louis have already been made to 
the Fort Wayne campus. On December 2 
Dean L. C. Wuerffel visited the senior col- 
lege and presented to the students there 
matters of interest which pertained to their 
life and work at the seminary. Dean Wuerf- 
fel also met with the 45 students who have 
registered for the acceleration program 
which begins next summer. On January 22 
of this year Prof. John Pfitzer, director of 
student activities at the seminary, with 
a group of representative students from the 
Student Association, visited the college. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


One-Day Institute.— The first one-day 
institute on Concordia’s campus was held on 
Saturday, January 24. The first institute was 
an outstanding success. Participating in the 
institute were 68 teachers from the Northern 
Illinois District. Eighty-six had registered, 
but because of the severe winter weather 
not all were able to attend. 

The first institute was on art education 
and was sponsored by the art department, 
under the direction of the Extension Divi- 
sion. Two lectures were presented. Prof. 
E. Deffner spoke on “Potentialities in Art 
Education,” and Miss Gertrude Doederlein, 
teacher at St. Luke’s Lutheran School, dis- 
cussed “Mosaics in Art Education.” Teach- 
ers had a choice of working in one of the 
following areas: Mosaics, mobiles, stabiles, 
printing, and stitching. All sessions were 
supervised. Culminating the day’s activities 
was a field trip to Holmes Public School in 
Oak Park. 

This was the first in a series of institutes 
which is being planned for this year and 
next year. An institute in science and edu- 
cation is scheduled to be held sometime in 
May 1959. Dr. John Klotz, interim director 
of Extension and Correspondence, stated 
that the purpose of the institutes is to im- 
prove methods of teaching in the Lutheran 
schools. 

Lecture Series. — Dr. Klotz likewise an- 
nounced that the college will inaugurate 
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a Concordia Lecture Series for the com- 
munity. 

The lecture series will include such topics 
as “The Modern Novel,” “Understanding 
Your Child,” “What in the World? — ,” 
“An Appraisal of World Events,” “Art in 
Modern Life,” “Fundamental Christian Be- 
liefs,” “Archaeology of Bible Lands,” “Un- 
derstanding the Symphony,” and “Science in 
the Space Age.” 

There are to be six lectures in each series. 
The lecture series will be given in the fall 
and in the spring. The first lecture series 
is planned for the fall of 1959. 

These lectures will be open to the general 
public. They are noncredit lectures with no 
academic prerequisites. The lectures and 
the lecturers for the fall season will be 
announced Jater. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Building Shortage Studied, — Representa- 
tives of the major organizations of the Synod 
in Nebraska had _ representatives attend 
a series of meetings at Concordia during 
the week of January 8—15 to consider plans 
for remedying the shortage of buildings to 
accommodate the growing enrollment. 

Funds for Swimming Pool. —On Janu- 
ary 15 the Board of Control met to complete 
plans for the swimming pool which is to be 
constructed with funds provided by the 
Concordia student body and raised during 
the Christmas holidays. The erection of 
a new physical education building is planned 
for spring of 1959 with funds allocated by 
the Synod. The student body of 665 felt 
that the new building would be more com- 
plete and modern if it included a swimming 
pool. 

The student body accordingly pledged to 
give the pool as a gift to their school. They 
proposed to finance the project by a self- 
imposed annual fee. During the Christmas 
holidays the student body approached 
friends and relatives all over the nation for 
money to be loaned to the foundation estab- 
lished by the students. The response was 
amazing, according to President Zimmer- 
man. A total amount of $94,000 has already 
been pledged toward the goal of $100,000 
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for a standard swimming pool. This will 
bring the final figure for the new physical 
education plant to $477,000. 


Principal of High School on Leave. — 
Principal Walter Hardt of the Concordia 
High School has announced that he will be 
on leave from the faculty during the second 
semester. Mr. Hardt plans to continue 
work toward the doctorate at the University 
of Nebraska in Lincoln. All course require- 
ments have been met, and his efforts will 
be directed toward the writing of the dis- 
sertation. His writing will be in the field 
of secondary education. 

During Principal Hardt’s absence Darrel 
Meinke, present librarian of Concordia, will 
serve as principal. 


ConcorpIA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort WAyneE, IND. 


Bente Endowment Fund.— A $500 gift 
to the Paul F. Bente Lecture Endowment 
has just been received by Concordia Senior 
College from Mr. and Mrs. Paul F. Bente, 
Jr., of Wilmington, Del. 

The endowment is in memory of the late 
Dr. Paul F. Bente, who served as professor 
of English at Concordia Junior College from 
1920 to 1957 and was appointed to mem- 
bership in the Department of English at 
Concordia Senior College in 1956. He was 
killed in an automobile accident before he 
could begin his active teaching duties at 
the new school, which opened Septem- 
ber 1957. 

The fund now has approximately $4,500 
in assets, the original amount for the fund 
given by Mrs. Paul Bente, Sr., and the 
members of her family. 

Earnings from the fund are used to endow 
annual lectures by prominent educators on 
some phase of English literature or religion 
on the Senior College campus. 

Biggs Organ Recital. —E. Power Biggs, 
whose brilliant performance at an organ 
recital in Fort Wayne January 13 drew 
a capacity audience, visited the campus of 
Concordia Senior College the following day. 
He inspected the Craemer Chapel and for 
a few minutes played the 538-rank Schlicker 
organ, which has received nationwide pub- 
licity. 
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The chapel organ, the finest the Schlicker 
Company of Buffalo, N.Y., has built to date, 
was described by Mr. Biggs as “an organ in 
which every set of stops fits into a complete 
ensemble.” Heaping further praise on the 
acoustical properties of the chapel and the 
excellence of the organ, Mr. Biggs stated 
that “playing here reminds me of many 
pleasant experiences I had playing in Lu- 
theran churches in Europe two years ago, 
especially the Marienkirche in East Berlin.” 
Mr. Biggs was able to play for two hours 
behind locked doors at the Berlin church 
in the Russian Zone. He had further planned 
at that time to perform on organs in other 
Lutheran churches in Germany —in the 
cultural center of Freiburg, in the Bach 
cities of Leipzig and Weimar, and in Han- 
del’s city of Halle; but he was unable to 
receive clearance from the Soviets. 

Professor Herbert Nuechterlein, chairman 
of the committee for the recital series spon- 
sored by Concordia Senior College, an- 
nounced that the committee hopes to bring 
Mr. Biggs to the Craemer Chapel for an 
organ recital during the 1959—60 school 
year. 

Summer School Program. — Concordia 
Senior College will initiate a limited sum- 
mer school program immediately after com- 
mencement. It will consist of a term of 
three weeks, and only one course will be 
offered: Hebrew Grammer and Reading III. 
The course is chiefly for the convenience of 
students who were not able to complete the 
requirement in Hebrew and who need this 
course to meet the admission requirements 
of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. 

New Elective for Spring Term Planned. — 
Concordia’s curriculum for the spring term 
of the current school year will possibly in- 
clude a three-hour elective on the Russian 
revolution and the Soviet regime. The basis 
for the course would be kinescope lectures 
by Prof. Robert Byres, head of the history 
department at Indiana University. 

Professor Byrnes, a well-known scholar in 
the area of Russian language, is present- 
ing the lectures on an experimental basis in 
Bloomington and Indianapolis. Plans call 
for making the kinescopes available for 
television stations and certain schools. 
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St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Societies. — Since forensic activities are 
not offered as credit course, such activities 
have become a part of the program of the 
six literary societies for men and women. 
In an attempt to arrange for ample and 
definite times for competition between so- 
cieties and for adequate coaching, eight 
50-minute periods have been established 
during each month for society and society 
forensics activities. Four faculty members 
will be available for all societies to provide 
coaching assistance. 


Planning. — Eight faculty subcommittees 
have been established by faculty action to 
study carefully long-range campus develop- 
ment. The eight areas under consideration 
are student housing, library, music facilities, 
faculty offices and meeting rooms, food serv- 
ices equipment and _ facilities, classroom 
space, student union and infirmary, and 
auditorium and chapel expansion. In order 
to provide additional ground for anticipated 
campus development the Board of Control, 
through the business manager, has already 
obtained options on lots bordering the pres- 
ent campus. While the present student body 
numbers about 850, campus planners have 
been directed to estimate needs for their 
areas on the basis of student bodies of 
500 and 750. 


Sabbatical Leave. — F. C. Lankenau, as- 
sociate professor of English, has begun his 
leave of absence provided for under the 
school’s sabbatical leave program. Professor 
Lankenau will spend three months at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, 
D. C., and two months at the University of 
Kansas. Dr. E. A. Wolfram returned to the 
classroom at the beginning of the second 
semester, completing his sabbatical at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. 
Professor Obert Kruger, academic dean, has 
postponed his leave next year to assist in 
completing the self-evaluation for North 
Central Association membership. 

Practice Teaching.— Included in the 
package building program adopted by Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Winfield, is the pro- 
posal to relocate the Christian day school 
and to add two additional rooms for future 
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growth of the school. Tentative plans call 
for the addition of one more teacher next 
September. The expanded program of the 
congregation will permit teacher training 
students of St. John’s to do more extensive 
practice teaching in a parochial school set- 
ting. Currently St. John’s students use the 
parochial school and five public elementary 
schools, 
ConcorpIA COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEX. 


Recruitment Banquets. — Two recent ban- 
quets in the interest of recruitment were 
held in Corpus Christi on January 23 and 
in Dallas on February 13. These were to 
acquaint the young people with the minis- 
terial and teacher training programs and 
with the student life of Concordia. Repre- 
sentatives from the college were President 
George Beto and Professor Les Bayer and 
students Larry Neeb and Jerene Wuensche. 

President Honored. — A celebration hon- 
oring Dr. George J. Beto on his 10th anni- 
versity as president was held January 14. 
Professor G. Viehweg spoke on behalf of 
the faculty and reviewed some of the events 
during Dr. Beto’s administration. Among 
the guests of honor were the local pastors 
and the members of the Board of Control. 

Senior Day. — High school seniors from 
the entire state have been invited to spend 
the weekend of March 18 and 14 visiting 
Concordia College campus. Because of 
a state teachers meeting on March 13 most 
public schools in Texas will be closed, giving 
ample opportunity for all to attend. The 
weekend program includes tours of the 
campus and of the city of Austin. On Sat- 
urday morning tests will be given to de- 
termine winners of three scholarships. 
Throughout the weekend there will be enter- 
tainment in the form of a variety show, 
social gatherings, and a movie. The seniors 
will receive information about Synod’s min- 
isterial and teacher training program. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 
Student Government Conference. — Dean 


Erich A. von Fange and student Donald 
Mossmann represented Concordia, Edmon- 
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ton, at the recent Lutheran Student Gov- 
ernment Conference in Bronxville, N. Y., 
February 19—22. 


New Library Building. — Students and 
faculty are looking forward to the comple- 
tion of the new library building. Slated for 
completion by April 1, construction has been 
delayed by a strike. The builder is still 
hopeful of occupancy before the close of 
the academic year. The new building will 
provide space for a student lounge, admin- 
istration and faculty offices, and a science 
laboratory and classroom, in addition to the 
library facilities. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Children’s Worship Services. In the 
Shadow of the Cross and In Joseph’s Gar- 
den, recently published by Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, represent the latest items 
to be processed by the board’s committee 
on children’s service programs. The first, 
authored by Luther E. Schwartzkopf, is a 
variation of the traditional Tenebrae and 
is especially designed for Good Friday use. 
The second, written by Herman W. Gockel, 
retells the Easter story through a color 
filmstrip. A worship service guide and 
record accompany the filmstrip. 

Created about three years ago, the com- 
mittee has worked to supply churches and 
their schools with a regular flow of new 
materials. Aside from occasional special 
services, the committee currently operates 
under this production schedule: Four 
Christmas services (one for each of these 
age levels: nursery, kindergarten, and _pri- 
mary; junior, intermediate, and senior; all 
ages, without filmstrip; all ages, with film- 
strip); one Holy Week or Good Friday 
service; an Easter service; a Rally Day serv- 
ice; a Reformation service; a Thanksgiving 
service. 

The committee reviews both solicited 
and unsolicited manuscripts. A set of guide- 
lines for those interested in preparing 
manuscripts for possible publication is 
available from Dr. O. A. Dorn, general 
manager of Concordia Publishing House, 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Currently there are three members on the 
committee: Justus P. Kretzmann, chairman; 
Frederick Nohl, secretary and general edi- 
tor; and Allan H. Jahsmann. 

Young Teens Bible Courses. Walter Riess, 
associate editor of Sunday school materials, 
is readying the final manuscript for Ad- 
venturing in Your Church, the first of eight 
Bible study courses designed for use with 
high school freshmen and sophomores. To 
be available for the October—December 
1959 quarter, this course will help young 
teens to deepen their understanding and 
appreciation of the worship and doctrines 
of the church and will stimulate more active 
participation in the life of the church. 

Both the pupil’s book and the teacher’s 
manual will appear in a 6X9” format. Full- 
page illustrations and varied activities 
(many requiring written responses) are to 
be included. 

The production of a young teens series 
comes in response to requests for more 
closely graded Sunday school materials for 
teen-age Christians. In line with this, 8 of 
the 16 high school courses currently avail- 
able from Concordia will be slightly re- 
vised and published for use specifically with 
high school juniors and seniors. My Family 
and My Friends is the first of these, recom- 
mended for study beginning next October. 

Also projected for spring 1960 publication 
is a transition course for newly confirmed 
members of the senior department. This 
study guide is designed to bridge the gap 
between the time of confirmation, usually 
Palm Sunday or Pentecost, and the time 
of promotion into the fresh-soph Bible class, 
which usually falls in October. 

Sunday School Secretary. Richard J. 
Schultz, pastor of St. John Lutheran Church, 
Orchard Park, N. Y., has declined the ap- 
pointment to serve as the Synod’s first 
Sunday School Secretary. 


Education of the Mentally Retarded. 
Since 1955 the board has had an active 
advisory committee on religious education 
for the mentally retarded child. The board 
appointed this committee in response to 
appeals for help, especially from Sunday 
school leaders faced with the problem of 
caring for retarded children. 
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The committee has developed a_two- 
fold emphasis to date. First, to help create 
an awareness of the need for giving atten- 
tion to the mentally retarded child. Actually, 
the incidence of mental retardation is higher 
than normally supposed. To quote a com- 
mittee report: 

How large a group are the mentally 
retarded children? Various estimates are 
given, but as a rough rule of thumb ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of the population 
may be thought of as mentally retarded. 
This means that in our Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools we have approximately 
3,750 children who are unable to meet 
the requirements set forth in the curricu- 
lum which is geared to the mentally 
normal child. In our Sunday schools, 
with an enrollment of 600,000, there are 
approximately 18,000 children who will 
get little benefit from the regular Sunday 
school program if the teaching is gauged 
to the capacity of the mentally normal 
child. 

Attention has also been given to provid- 
ing parents, teachers, and pastors with 
materials to facilitate teaching the mentally 
retarded child either individually or in a 
class situation. Two items have appeared 
to date: a 26-page information bulletin 
titled Organizing Religious Classes for 
Mentally Retarded Children and a con- 
ference discussion outline titled Christian 
Education for the Mentally Retarded. Both 
titles are available free on request to the 
board, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

In addition, the committee is presently 
developing a two-year experimental course 
in religion and a handbook for parents and 
educators. The religion course is to be 
complete with teaching pictures, stories, 
activity projects, and other teaching and 
study helps, while the handbook is to 
answer such questions as: How can I iden- 
tify a mentally retarded child? What 
methods of dealing with such children have 
been found most successful? What can I as 
a parent or teacher do for these children, 
especially for their Christian education? 

Membership on the committee totals nine, 
as follows: Arthur L. Miller, chairman; Ruth 
Brauer, secretary; Elise Kammeyer; Mrs. 
Paul Kovacovic; Arnold C. Mueller; Doro- 
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thea Rau; David Schuller; B. H. Arkebauer; 
Panl Rottmann. The first seven are from 
the St. Louis area, Arkebauer from Omaha, 
Nebr., and Rottmann from Watertown, Wis. 


CONGRESS AND EDUCATION 


Some of the 85 new education bills in- 
troduced in the new Congress look bright 
and new; others are hardy perennials. 
Some of them stand a good chance of pas- 
sage; others appear to be perfunctory and 
without effective support. The following 
represents a sampling. 

© Scholarships were advocated by Rep. 
Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) as an amend- 
ment to the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. They had been deleted last 
year in an amendment offered on the floor. 
There is general expectation that they'll be 
discussed at length during the new session. 
Rep. Thompson’s bill calls for 20,000 
scholarships. (HR 284) 

e® Tax laws are to be changed to help 
education, according to several new bills. 
Rep. Gerald R. Ford (R-Mich.) wants to 
allow tuition charges to be treated as chari- 
table contributions for income tax purposes 
(HR 98). Rep. Hale Boggs (D-La.) has 
a bill designed to help pay college tuition 
by allowing a 30 per cent credit against 
individual income taxes (HR 38). Rep. 
Olin Teague (D-Tex.) has a version of 
federal aid for education which would in- 
clude a tax rebate. (HR 272) 

® Veterans and their education received 
new attention. Several bills sought to ex- 
tend increased benefits to peace-time 
veterans. Sponsors include Rep. Walter S. 
Baring (D-Nev.), Frances Bolton (R-Ohio), 
Elizabeth Kee (D-W. Va.), and Edith 
Nourse Rogers (R-Mass. ) 

© Federal support for teachers’ salaries 
and school construction is proposed in 
similar bills introduced by Rep. Lee Met- 
calf (D-Mont.), Frank Thompson (D-N. J.), 
and John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.). This is the 
revised version of last year’s Murray-Met- 
calf bill; it has been endorsed by NEA, 
AFL-CIO, and other organizations. 

® Other early proposals sought to im- 
prove international educational exchanges, 
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help the education of exceptional children, 
further science education, promote the fine 
arts, and train better nurses. 


S$ 2 


S 2, also called the Murray Bill, has 
25 Senatorial co-authors. It is supported 
by the National Education Association. 
The objective of the bill is federal aid to 
education. 

At the heart of the bill is the provision 
for federal payments on the basis of the 
number of children of school age (age 5—17 
inclusive) in each state. Beginning July 1, 
1959, this would mean $25 each, rising to 
$50 in 1960, $75 in 1961, $100 in 1962, 
and thereafter. 

The bill prohibits federal control and 
leaves the states free to choose what part 
of their allocation they want to channel into 
salaries and how much they want to devote 
to school construction. The amounts of 
money are large, totalling $1.1 billion dur- 
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ing the first year and more than $11 billion 
during the first four years. 

S 2 has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


No Time for God. — Religious leaders 
of the Jewish faith have announced their 
opposition to public school observances of 
Christmas, Chanukah, Easter, or Passover. 
They contend that democracy is based on 
religion but that religion is the responsibility 
of the home and the church, not the public 
school. The announced principle is ap- 
parently correct, but what happens to 
democracy in a society in which children 
are compelled to study history, literature, 
music, etc., but in which religious education 
is optional? 

Fads? — Interest in Russian language 
instruction is growing in U. S. high schools. 
Ditto for non-Euclidian geometry, but ap- 
preciation for trigonometry is fading. 


Summoned to Rest 


FREDERICK E, TREICHEL, em., Sheboygan, Wis., on Nov. 1, 1958, at the age of 
nearly 76. Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1902. Served 46 years at Laurium, 


Mich.; and Sheboygan, Wis.; retired 1948. 


Paut H. F. MEEsKE, em., Mount Prospect, IIll., on Nov. 15, 1958, at the age of 
nearly 79. Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1899. Served 50 years at Niles, IIl.; 


and Elk Grove, Ill.; retired 1949. 


Wit1aM F. Moetter, em., Lafayette, Ind., on Nov. 20, 1958, at the age of 84. 


Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1892. Served 57 years at Corunna, Ind.; Morrill, 
Wis.; St. James, Lafayette, Ind.; retired 1949. 


Louis G. BEINKE, em., Cleveland, Ohio, on Dec. 12, 1958, at the age of nearly 92. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1888. Served 48 years at Blue Earth, Minn; 
Fairfield, Minn.; Fairfield Centre, Ind.; Soest, Ind.; Amhurst, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
retired 1936. 


Artur W. Buescuer, Portland, Oreg., on Dec. 14, 1958, at the age of 64. Graduated 


Addison teachers seminary, 1913. Served 45 years at Chester, Ill; and Trinity, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Henry G. GroTHMANN, em., Milwaukee, Wis.; on Dec. 28, 1958, at the age of 88. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1890. Served 60 years at Lafayette, Ind.; Trinity 
School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Milwaukee Lutheran High School; retired 1950. 


